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Che Outlook. 


Forty years ago, when Thomas Jefferson, though 
dead, still spoke as the founder and apostle of the 
Democratic party, it used to be urged as a reproach 
against him that even the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, of which he was the reputed author, was a liter- 
ary plagiarism. The ground for this allegation was 
the discovery in 1819 of a Declaration of Independence 
written and adopted, so it was claimed, by the people 
of Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, fourteen 
months before July 4, 1776. The publication of that 
document, which contained many expressions that 
oecur in Jefferson’s Declaration, caused great excite- 
ment and discussion. Its authenticity was accepted 
by many, even among the survivors of the Revolution. 
The people of North Carolina very naturally became 
passionate and determined in favor of an his- 
torical theory which threw so much splendor upon 
its own Revolutionary record, George Bancroft, in the 
seventh volume of his History, spoke of the document 
as genuine; and the Rev. Dr. Hawks, an enthusiast in 
the study of our colonial history, made an eloquent plea 
for the Mecklenburg Declaration before the New York 
Historical Society. On the other hand, Thomas Jefferson, 
from 1819 to the day of his death, pronounced the docu- 
ment a forgery; and many historical students, to say 
nothing of innumerable Jeffersonian stump-speakers, 
took the same view of it. At last, when all personal and 
political passion has evaporated from the question, it 
hasbeen finally and utterly settled. President Welling, 
of Columbian University, at the last meeting of the New 
York Historical Society, read an elaborate paper upon 
the subject, in which he made it not merely probable 
but absolutely certain that the famous Mecklenburg 
Declaration was a fraud. His argument was as conclu- 
sive asa demonstration in Euclid. We are glad to be 

. able to mention that his paper—so perfect asa speci- 
men of pure historical criticism—is to be put within 
reach of the public. It will appear in the next number 
of the North American Review, 


—— +e 


There is something impressive in the enormous 
scope that in these later times is given to history—so 
enormous, in fact, as to make the writing of it here- 
after an almost impossible art. The old idea of history 
was of a narration relating the doings of a king and a 
few of his companions, chiefly in the business of plun- 
dering and gluttony and murder. Now, however, his- 
tory means something infinitely manifold and versa- 
. tile—the story of the total life of men and women, 
crowned and uncrowned, rich and poor, in peace and 
war, in every department of action or passion to which 
human beings give themselves. The history of Amer- 
ica for the last year is not the history of General Grant 
and of Congress: it is the history of the American peo- 
ple in all the myriad forms of work and play that they 
have been engaged in during that time. There has 
lately been published in England a synopsis of com- 
mercial and financial events for the past twelve 
years, according to which the history of the world for 
that period ‘may be traced in the fluctuations of the 
money-market. If we take the single item of cotton, 
we find its movements to have been accurate indica- 
tions of every phase of the great war of the Rebellion. 
The rout of our arms at Bull Run sent cotton down 2d 
& pound, while our repulse at Charleston sent it up 4d. 
So of the public securities of different nations. The 
fall of 1 per cent. in Greek bonds on one day meant 
that Prince Alfred could not be nominated to the 
throne of Greece; while the advance, on another day, 

















of Mexican bonds from 36 3-4 to 48 was the token that 
the crown of Mexico had been aecepted by Maximil- 
lian. In fact the history of financial conditions in 
Europe since 1862 gives at every step the age and body 
of the time, its form and pressure. The news of war 
against Denmark by Prussia and Austria sent down 
consols to 89 7-8; at the tidings of the Austrian cession 
of Venetia Italian stock leaped from 40 to 50; appre- 
hension of war between Franee and Prussia gave 
French funds a tumble of 2 per cent; Garibaldi’s es- 
cape from Caprera caused ‘‘a partial recovery in Italian 
stock,’ and the return of the French army to Rome 
was indicated by “great heaviness on the Stock Ex- 
change.” The effect of the battles of Wirth and 
Spicheren was to reduce in England the bank rate to 5 
1-2 per cent.; after Gravelotte, it went down to 41-2 
per cent.; on the day of Sedan, it fell to 31-2, and to 
21-2 on the capitulation of Strasburg. The inspection 
of these relations suggests what an English writer calls 
“the financial philosophy of history,’ and shows the 
money market to be a most sensitive thermometer and 
barometer of general conditions in all human affairs. 
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While Mr. Strauss and a number of other fine 
gentlemen are industriously writing wise books to show 
that religion is about evaporated from the world for 
lack of anything to practise itself on, the religious 
forces among mankind all over the earth seem more 
active than ever before, and an uncommon sensibility 
to religious subjects pervades the world. It is an iJlus- 
tration of this that even Mohammedanism, which 
many of us have set down as a passive, torpid, and 
even inoribund faith, is alert and aggressive, and that 
amoung the vast populations of India it is undergoing a 
revival that has been fitly described as ‘‘ great and om- 
inous.” In Bengal, for instance, which has a popu- 
lation of about seventy millions, the Mohammedans 
constitute already more than a quarter of that number, 
and at their present rate of increase they will in twenty- 
five years constitute one-half of it, and by-and-by grasp 
the control of the religious destiny of that realm. The 
progress which they have made there in accessions to 
their discipleship during recent years is pronounced 
by one writer “ the most astounding instance of whole- 
sale conversion in modern history.” Their success is 
not an accident. They have organized it and earned 
it. They have invaded all the land with their armies 
of missionaries, and they proclaim the captivating 
doctrine that the cruel social inequalities of India are 
annihilated by the touch of the true religion—for all 
who are faithful to God are equal in his sight. And 
while the religion of Mohammed is thus taking on its 
youthful force in Bengal, a new movement has begun 
there in the direction of primitive Christianity. At 
present its great manifestation is in Eastern Bengal. 
The leader of this movement is a native of the country, 
and he and his followers read the Scriptures, and fol- 
low what they suppose to be the pattern set by Christ 
and the Apostles. They are vegetarians, and, rejecting 
all medicine, they resort to prayer for the cure of sick- 
ness. 

A brilliant literary man of the South, who both 
in himself and in his ancestors is an honorable ex- 
ample of genuine chivalric feeling, has written to 
suggest an ingenious method of preventing personal 
disputes among Christian brethren, or of composing 
them after they have arisen. ‘ What a pity it is,” he 
exclaims, “that certain modified forms of the duello 
do not: exist in so-called religious circles!” He then 
goes on to explain what he means by this. Thus, if 
one church member indulges in slander against one of 
his brethren, our Southern friend would have “the 
parties placed opposite each other and vent their in- 
dignation, not by firing pistols or rifles, but by launch- 
ing against each other, let us say, cloth-yard shafts, 
shot from something like the English bow. They 
would be pretty sure to miss; or if they did hit, the 
consequences would be only painful and not danger- 
ous. Still there would be just eno’ of the disagreeable 
about the whole affair to make people guard their 
tongues in view of this ordeal. Say what we choose, 
the habit of dueling as it oncc existed in Ireland and 
the South, despite its abuses, had a rather good side. 
It prevented that awful social roughness, that disre- 
gard of giving and receiving insults, which character- 
ize our present high civilization. In the most impor- 
tant legislative bodies of the land, such sugar-plums of 
speech as ‘liar,’ ‘ black-guard,’ ‘coward,’ now fly about 
as thickly as confetti at the Carnival, disregarded and 
unchecked.” We give our friend’s suggestion the ben- 
efit of a public airing, and would venture to add, that 
in case of its general adoption in our churches, the 
weapon might be varied according to the heat of the 
hostile parties; and in cases where there was very 
great warmth of anger, the weapons might be certain 
familiar aquiferous machines, with which the enraged 
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‘Christian duelists should mutually pour cold water 
upon each other, ; 
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SOLUTIONS. 
By Mrs, CAROLINE A. MASON. 


OSE! from the gross earth drawing up 
Wherewith to fill your scented cup, 
Your secret tell, that our emprise 
May be as wise. 


Lilies, that from such noisome pools 

Distil such sweets! expound your rules, 

For we the dainty hint would share 
And grow as fair, 


Souls, from earth’s dross and greed and grime 
Pure—mounting! from your hight sublime 
Show us the secret springs whereby 

Ye mount and fly. 


And thou, O Christ! first, best of all! 
Sure conqueror, though the rest may fall, 
Make us the hidden way to find, 

Us, weak and blind. 


Our best essays do fall so far 

From what our high aspirings are ! 

Weare so sluggish and so slow, 
We come and go. 


We waver where we should walk straight, 
And halt at Duty’s open gate, 
Lest, entering in, we should espy 

Lions near by. 


Oh, laggard souls, that plant the road 
With fears that fret, with doubts that goad! 
When all the way might be so sweet 

To willing feet! 


Aye, willing feet—Oh, secret great 

And grand and inarticulate,— 

Save as the blind sou! gropes its way 
Up into day, 


Roses that blow ! lilies that bloom ! 
Sweet souls exhaling heaven’s perfume! 
Aye, and the Christ of God !—ye all 

One hint let fall. 


For to the pure all things grow swect 
And helpful; pain made Christ complete— 
As rose and lily charms unfold 

From mire and mold. 


And one dear law enfoldeth each 

And all; one happy truth they teach,— 

They do God’s will, and flower and sow 
Find each their goal. 








THE SILENCE OF JESUS. 
A PAPER FOR LENT. 
By Mrs. Harrier BeEcHER STOWE. 


ROM the very earliest that we know of the 
Christian Church, its members have united in a 
yearly commemoration of the principal events of their 
Master's life. The fasts and feasts of what is called the 
Christian Year mark the time in the history of modern 
Europe as much as the revolutions of thesun. At the 
present time the majority of those who profess the 
faith in Jesus hang garlands of Christian love and 
hope and sympathy around these memorial days set 
apart to remember him. The Greek Church, the Rom- 
ish, the Lutheran, the Episcopal, are all agreed in 
this yearly commemoration of the different scenes of 
the Master’s life and death. ‘ 
The great advantage of these anniversaries is that 
they call the Christian’s mind from doctrines and dog- 
mas to fix it on the PERson Christ Jesus, thus tending 


to the great central point of Christian harmony, t 


It is in keeping with the strange and mysterious im- 
portance which all the sacred writers attach to the 
sufferings and death of Christ, that the period of the 
year approaching the celebration of that great final 
mystery should be prefaced by a long interval of exer- 
cises of self-renunciation and prayer and spiritual 
communion. Hence the forty days of Lent devoted to 
solemn self-examinations, to turning from things seen 
and temporal to things unseen and eternal. The forty 
days’ fast of Jesus iu the wilderness suggested the idea 
of a forty days’ withdrawal of the mind from earth- 
ly things and sensuous indulgences to fix it upon 
higher uses. If to Jesus Christ, being what he was, so 
much seclusion, so much prayer and solitary commu- 
nion with God was felt to be necessary, how much 
more to us, so much lower in the heavenly life, and be- 
set by all the attractions and temptations of our fast- 
hurrying material age. ' 

Ash Wednesday—which this year occurs on the 
18th of February, is the opening day of this great 
period of contemplation. Whether really and spiritu- 
ally improved or not, this day is a solemn season to 
thousands and thousands of the Master’s followers 
throughout the world. 

The Christian Union being in spirit one with all lov- 
ing Christian hearts, it may be a pleasure to many of 
ite readers to join in the great current of thought that 
sweeps through the Christian world, ata 


In the history of our Lord's life nothing meets us 
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more frequently than his power of reticence. It has 
been justly observed that the things that he-did not 
say and do are as just a subject of admiration as the 
things that he said and did. 

There is no more certain indication of inward 
strength than the power of silence. Hence the prov- 
erb that speech is silver and silence is golden. The 
Church of the middle ages had her treatises on ‘the 
Grace of Silence.” 

In the case of our Lord we have to remember the 
thirty years of silence that introduced his ministry, 
thirty years in which he lived the life of a humble 
artizan in the obscure town of Nazareth. That he was 
during those years revolving all that higher wisdom 
which has since changed the whole current of human 
society, there is little doubt. That his was a spirit 
from earliest life ardent and eager, possessed with the 
deepest enthusiasm, we learn from one revealing flash 
in the incident recorded of his childhood. At twelve 
years of age, going up with his family to the Passover, 
he entered the school of the doctors in the Temple and 
became so absorbed in hearing and asking questions 
that time, place and kindred were all forgotten; the 
caravan departed homeward without him, and three 
days passed before the sorrowing mother could find 
him. Yet immediately it is added that he went down 
to Nazareth with his parents and was subject to them. 
This ardent soul retreated within itself, and gathered 
itself up in silence and obedience. When at the age of 
thirty, he rose in the synagogue of his native place and 
declared his great and beautiful mission, it is quite 
evident that he took everybody by surprise. No for- 
mer utterances, nothing in his previous life, had pre- 
pared his townstolk for this. . They said, ‘‘ How 
knoweth this man letters? Is not this the carpenter?” 
What habitual silence and reticence is here indicated. 
For this was the same Jesus whose words when he did 
speak had that profound and penetrating power that 
stirred the hearts of men, and have gone on since stir- 
ring them as no other utterances ever did. But when 
he did speak his words were more mighty from the ac- 
cumulated force of repression. They fell weighty and 
sparkling like diamunds that had been slowly crystal- 
lizing in those years of silence; they were utterances 
for time and for eternity. 

In like manner we see numerous indications that he 
withdrew. frora all that was popular and noisy and 
merely sensational, with a deep and real distaste. So 
far as possible he wrought his miracles privately. He 
enjoined reticence and silence on his disciples. He 
said, ‘‘ The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion.”” He pointed to the grain of mustard seed and 
the hidden leaven as types of its power. 

In the same manner we see him sometimes receiving 
in silence prayers for help which he intended to an- 
swer. When the Syro-Phenician woman cried to him 
to heal her daughter, it is said “‘ he answered her never 
a word”; yet healing was in his heart. His silence was 
the magnet to draw forth her desire, to intensify her 
faith and reveal to his disciples what there was in her. 
So, teo, when word was sent from the sisters of Beth- 
any, ‘‘ Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is sick,’’ he 
received it in the same silence. It is said, “‘ Jesus loved 
Martha and her sister and Lazarus; when he had 
heard, therefore, that he was sick, he abode two days 
still in the same place where he was.” In those two 
days of apparent silent neglect, how many weary 
hours to the anxious friends watching for him who 
could help, and yet who did not come! But thesilence 
and the wailing ended in a deeper joy at the last. The 
. sorrow of one family was made the means of a record 


_ of. the Saviour’s tenderness and sympathy, and his tr 


umphant power over death, which is for all time and 
for every mourner. As he gave Lazarus back whole 
and uninjured from the grave, so he then and there 
promised to do for everyone who believes in him: “‘ He 
that believeth on me shall never die.” 


Iu.the family of the Saviour was a false friend whose 
falseness was better known to the Master than perhaps 
te himself. He knew the falsity of Judas to his trust 
in the management of the family purse, yet he was si- 
lent. He sought the sympathy of no friend; he did 
not expose him to the others. From time to time he 
threw out general warnings that there was one among 
them that was untrue—warnings addressed to his con- 
science alone—but he changed in no degree his manner 
toward him; he did not withhold the kiss at meeting 
and parting, nor refuse to wash his feet with the others 
—and the traitor went out from the last meeting to 
finish his treachery leaving bis brethren ignorant of his 
intended crime. This loving, forbearing silence with 
an enemy—bearing him in hisfamily, treating him with 
unchanging love, yet with warning faitbfulness, never 
uttering a word of complaint, and parting at last in 
sorrow more than anger—was the practical comment 
left by Jesus on his own words: “‘ Love your enemies, 
that ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven; for he maketh his sun to shine on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” This, the last, the highest grade in the sci- 
ence of love, is one that few Christians even come 
within sight of. That it is possible to bear an enemy 
near one’s person, perfectly to understand his machi- 
nations, and yet feel only unchanging love and pity, 
carefully to guard his character, never to communicate 
to another the evil that we perceive, to go on in kind- 
ness as the sunshine goes on in nature, is an attainment 
so seldom made that when made it is hard to be under- 
stood, If the example of Jesus is to be the rule by 
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which our attainments are finally to be measured, who 
can stand in the judgment? 

The silence of Jesus in his last trial before Herod and 
Pilate is no less full of sublime suggestion. We see him 
standing in a crowd of enemies clamorous, excited, 
eager, with false witnesses distorting his words, disa- 
grecing with each other, only agreeing in one thing, 
the desire for his destruction. And Pilate says, ‘‘ An- 
swerest thou nothing? Behold how many things they 
witness against thee.” It was the dead silence that 
more than anything else troubled and perplexed the 
Roman Governor. After he has given up his victim to 
the brutalities of the soldiery, to thescourging and the 
crown of thorns, he sends for him again for a private 
examination. “ Whence art thou? Speakest thou not 
to me? Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify 
thee and power to release thee?’ Inall the brief re- 
plies of Jesus there is no effort to clear himself, no de- 
nial of the many things witnessed against him. In 
fact, from the few things that he did say on the way to 
the cross, it would seem that his soul abode calmly in 
that higher sphere of love in which he looked down 
with pity on the vulgar brutality that surrounded 
him. The poor ignorant populace, shouting they knew 
not what, the wretched scribes and chief priests setting 
the seal of doom on their nation, the stolid Roman 
soldiers trained in professional hardness and cruelty— 
he looked down on them all with pity. ‘“‘ Daughters of 
Jerusalem,” he said to the weeping women, “‘ weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren.”’” And a few moments later, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

We are told by the apostles that this Jesus is the im- 
age of the invisible God. The silence of God in pres- 
ence of so much that moves human passions is one of 
the most awful things the sun looks down on. Butif 
Jesus is his image this silence is not wrathful or con- 
temptuous, but pitiful and full of forgiveness. The 
God revealed in Jesus is like him disclosed of old to 
Elijah. There was a tempest which rent the rocks, 
but the Lord was not in the tempest. There was a fire, 
but the Lord was not in the fire. And after the fire 
there was a still small voice; and when Elijah heard 
that, he fell on the earth and covered his face with a 
mantle. So should we do if the full sense of what God 
is should be revealed to us in Jesus. 

It will be appropriate to the solemn self-examine- 
tion of this period to ask ourselves, Is there any false 
friend or covert enemy whom we must learn to toler- 
ate, to forbear with, to pity and forgive? Can we in 
silent offices of love wash their feet as our Master 
washed the feet of Judas? And if we have no real 
enemies, are there any bound to us in the relations of 
life whose habits and ways are annoying and distaste- 
ful to us? Can we bear with them in love? Can we 
avoid harsh judgments and harsh speech and the mak- 
ing known to others our annoyance? Could we 
through storms of obloquy and evil report keep calm- 
ly on in duty, unrnffied in love, and commending our- 
selves to the judgment of God? The examination will 
probably teach us to feel the infinite distance between 
us and our Divine Ideal, and change censoriousness of 
others into prayer for ourselves. 





HISTORY OF OPINIONS, 


ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOUTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 
By Epwarp Brecuer, D.D. 


—_——— 


No. 26.-ARISTOTLE AND “AION.” 


HAVE at different times received communica- 
tions, always in a friendly and candid spirit, 
respecting various points in my articles on the history 
of opinions on the Scriptural Doctrine of Retribution. 
Of all these I have taken notes, and when the arti- 
cles appear in the form of 4 volume, shall avail myself 
of their suggestions. 

But there is one communication of such interest and 
moment that it has led me to new researches and to 
results of great interest and importance. I notice it, 
therefore, at this time. 

AN EMINENT SCHOLAR’S LETTER. 

One of the most finished and accurate scholars of 
New England, in a very fraternal letter called my at- 
tention to the fact that Cremer, who at first rejected 
the Aristotelian Etymology of aion, in the last edition 
of his Lexicon adopts it, and rejects the position taken 
by himself in his first edition. Also that Liddell and 
Scott in their last edition have taken the same ground. 
Robinson in his last edition refers to both etymologies 
without deciding between them. The majority of re- 
cent etymologists my friend also refers to as siding 
with Aristotle, the only exception being Grimm. 

I did not profess to speak of the etymology of this 
word from original investigation, but relied, it now 
appears too implicitly, on Cremer, and thus have 
learned ouce more a lesson which I already under- 
stood, that it is never safe to rely on the opinions of 
scholars, however learned, without scrutinizing the 
original sources of evidence. 

THE QUESTION. 

The question at issue is one that is fundamental in 
this investigation. Itis this: Is the original sense of 
aton Eternity? Is this its primary and proper sense? 
When it deviates from this sense, is it improperly 
used ? 





Now, those who rely: the Aristotelian Etymology, 
e affirmative, and if they 
ir eternal punishment from 
the word is simple.and direct. 

ITS IMPORTANCE. 


The importance that has been attached to this de- 
cision of Aristotle can be inferred from an article on 
aion in the Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, ed- 
ited by J. Newton Brown, with the coUperation of that. 
eminent scholar, Professor B, B. Edwards, of the The-. 
ological Seminary at Andover. In this an account is 
given of the essays on aion of Mr. Balfour, Professor 
Stuart, and Mr. Goodwin, and of the results of the 
discussion from 1826 to 1837. The article may have 
been written by Professor Edwards, but of this there 
is no positive evidence. In this the passage from Ar- 
istotle is translated which contains his etymology, with 
the following comments: ‘Nothing can be more ex- 
plicit or satisfactory.than this testimony as to the 
origin and usage of aion; and a more competent wit- 
ness never lived than Aristotle. Such, then, we may 
say with certainty, was the meaning attached to this 
word, at the very time the Septuagint translation of 
the New Testament was made. When used in the same 
sense of eternity, it was used accurately; when used in 
a modified sense, it was used figuratively or improp- 
erly.”—p. 53. The fundamental importance of a true 
view of this passage is therefore obvious, and the con- 
trast is very striking between this estimate of the ety- 
mological authority of Aristotle, and the disrespectful 
way in which I spoke of it in my former article. 

RESULTS. 

After a careful and new investigation of the whole 
subject, I cannot find any reason to alter my estimate 
of the worth of the Aristotelian and Platonic etymolo- 
gies. If any one isin any doubt on this point, I refer 
him to the analysis of Plato’s Cratylus, by Grote, Vol. 
2, pp. 500-550. Of the Platonic etymologies he says: 
“Though sometimes reasonable enough, they are ina 
far greater number of instances forced, arbitrary, and 
fanciful. The transitions of meaning imagined and 
the structural transformations of words are alike 
strange and violent. Such is the light in which these 
Platonic etymologies appear to a modern critic. But 
such was not the light in which they appeared either 
to the ancient Platonists or to critics earlier than the 
last century. The Platonists even thought them full 
of mysterious and recondite wisdom.” (pp. 517-19.) 
He adds: “So complete has been the revolution of 
opinion that the Platonic etymologies are now treated 
by most critics as too absurd to have been seriously 
intended by Plato, even as conjectures. It is called 
‘a valuable discovery of modern times’ (so Schleier- 
macher terms it) that Plato meant most of them as 
mere parody and caricature.’ The baseless character 
of this modern discovery Grote then exposes unan- 
swerably, and proves that Plato was in serious earnest 
in his grotesque and ridiculous etymologies. He then 
‘adds: “Nor are they more absurd than many of the 
etymologies proposed by ARISTOTLE, by the Stoics, by 
by the Alexandrine critics, by Varro and by the gram~ 
matics, or literary men of antiquity generally.” (pp. 
527-8.) 





MODERN ETYMOLOGISTS. : 

For recent modern etymologists I have a high re- 
spect. But, even if the majority of them sustain the 
Aristotelian etymology, [ am convinced that the facts 
of the language are against them; and these are a 
higher authority than any etymologist or lexicog- 
rapher can be. But, inasmuch as the Paris edition 
of Henry Stephens’s great Greek Lexicon refers to 
and approves the etymology of Ilgenius, and of the 
Etymologicum Magnum, which coincides with that of 
Grimm and Robinson refers to it as possible, it is the 
more necessary, in this conflict of authorities, to ap- 
peal to the highest sources of evidence, the original 
writers of the Greek language, I have devoted no in- 
considerable time to such a reinvestigation, and have 
come to these results: 

POSITIONS. 

1, That the original sense of aion is not eternity, nor 
time in any form, but life. - ¢ 

2. That the etymological sense of Aristotle ae wy, 
(ever-existing), was introduced into the Greek lan- 
guage at least five centuries after the days of Homer, 
and was in fact the creation of a new philosophica . 
word, first used in the sense eternity by Plato and 
Aristotle, and after them by many other philosophers. 

3. That this philosophical sense of aion was intro- 
duced intothe Alexandrine Greek through the writ- 
ings of Aristotle and Plato, but especially by the 
Timaeus of Plato, where it is used in setting forth his * 
cosmology. From him in particular it was adopted by 
Philo, and reappears in his writings. 

4. That the passage of Aristotle in which his etymol- 
ogy occurs, has been mistranslated, for it does not give 
the etymology of the abstract idea eternity, but of the 
concrete idea God, as an ever existing person, from 
whom all other personal beings derived existence and 
life. 

5. In this was the germ of the various Gnostic sys- 
tems of aions (or aeons as commonly written.) Thus, 
also, the word aeons, or aions, denoting personal be- 
ings became a real part of the Greek language, though 
most lexicographers continue to ignore and repudiate: 
it. 

6. This mixture of senses, without any clear analysis 





or arrangement, has led to absurd and unhistorical 
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echemes of the meaning of aivon. For if, as some lexi- 
eographers have said, the original sense of the word is 
eternity, nothing can be more absurd than the attempt 
to derive the other meanings of the word from it, or to 
explain its transmission into them. On the other hand, 
if we consider the word in the order of its history, the 
origin of all its meanings can be historically, clearly 
and philosophically accounted for. 


MISTRANSLATION OF ARISTOTLE. 


I propose to consider, first, the mistranslation of the 
celebrated passage of Aristotle, on which so much has 
been made to depend. I do not say that its misappre- 
hension has been universal, for its true sense is found 
in Simplicius, one of the most important Greek com- 
mentators on Aristotle. But it occurs in the transla- 
tion of Tay or, of Bekker, and of the American Reli- 
gious Encyclopedia, (perhaps by Prof. Edwards). It 
consists in taking aion to denote eternity, instead of 
the supreme God, the first mover, so called by Aris- 
totle. I have not room to quote the whole passage and 
its context, but musi refer those who desire fully to 
enter into the investigation, to the passage in Aristotle 
de Coelo, Book 1, Ch. 9 I must content myself with 
the following statement. 

The point of the error is this, that what Aristotle has 
been supposed to assert of aion, in the sense of eter- 
nity, he asserts of aion in the sense of God, a living and 
divine person. 


“ AION’? MEANS GOD. 


' That the word aion in classic Greek sometimes de- 
notes God is distinctly stated in Henry Stephens’s great 
iexicon, (Paris edition,) and the passage referred to in 
Sophocles Herac, 900, fully authorizes his statement. 
In that passage Jupiter is called “ aion (the living God) 
the Son of Kronos.’’ Moreover, the whole context of 
Aristotle proves that he is speaking of the great im- 
movable first mover of the universe, the aion, immortal 
and divine. 

The preceding context shows that he regards the 
existing system, which he calls by the general term 
Heavens, as the only one, and as including in it all the 
matter of the universe. What, then, is there beyond 
it? He answers, first, negatively, there is neither 
place, nor vacuum, nor time. This he proves in his 
peculiar way, by the absence of matter, but there is 
mo need to repeat his arguments. Is there, then, any 
thing in the great beyond? Yes, he says, there are 
dDeings above time and space and a vacuum, and they 
do not grow old, nor suffer change, but enjoy the best 
and most satisfying life during the whole of their con- 
tinuous existence (rov azayra diwva). He then adds, 
this was divinely declared by the ancients, and then 
comes the sentence so often quoted and mistrans- 
lated. 

“For the limit enclosing the time of the life of every 
man, beyond which, according to his nature, there is 
nothing, is called his continuous existence, aion. On 
the same principle, the limit of the whole heaven, and 
the limit enclosing the universal system, is the divine 
and immortal ever-existing aion (God) deriving, his 
name aion from his ever existing (de: wv.)”? Here God 
is regarded as the centre and life of the world of wons 
who are beyond time and space, and as the only limit 
of the whole material system in which there is time 
and space. That Aristotle is speaking of the supreme 
God, the first mover, himself unmoved, is obvious from 
what immediately follows, though commonly omitted, 
for he adds, “‘On him depend all other beings for ex- 
istence and life, some closely and strictly, and others 
More remotely and obscurely.” This is true of God, 
but not of eternity. Here we have manifestly the 
germ of the Gnostic system of aions, some proceeding 
directly from the supreme aion God, and others more 
remote in their connexion with him, and verging to- 
wards the regions of darkness and lawless matter. 


GNOSTIC REACTION. 


And here we see one effect of the great Gnostic con- 
troversy. The Gnostics made their various systems to 
depend upon emanations and processions of ations, from 
the great aion, and upon the various systems formed 
by them in the dark regions of matter from which 
Christ, the highest aion, came to deliver men. The 
fathers, in order to repudiate their doctrines wholly, 
tried to expel the word aion, in the sense of a living in- 
telligent person, from the Greek language. Hence 
Theodorit, Migne, vol. 4, pp. 400—1, says, aion is not any 
existing thing, but an interval, denoting time, some- 
times infinite when spoken of God, sometimes propor- 
tioned to the duration of the creation, and sometimes to 
the life of man. This Gnostic repulsion is seen in most 
lexicographers, and in all Lexicons of the New Testa- 
ment. This sense of ation is generally ignored, though 
it has an undeniable claim to a place in the Greek lan- 
guage. Mosheim recognizes it in Eph. 2:2, and gives an 
undoubted example of the same sense from Arrian’s 
report of the doctrines of Epictetus, Book 2, ch. 5. 
Epictetus says, ‘‘I am not an aion, but a man; a part 
of the whole as an hour of the day. I must come like 
an hour, and like an hour pass away.” Here is a mani- 
fest contrast between a mortal man and an immortal 
aion. Man passes away like an hour. The aion belongs 
to the upper sphere above time and space, and is im- 
mortal. Yet from the reaction of Gnostics already 
referred to, the personal sense has been lost, and in 
Higginson’s revision of Mrs. Carter we find this non- 
sensical translation, “I am not eternity, but.a man.” 
Just as if any one could ever suppose that a short- 





lived living man was such a dead and infinite abstrac- 
tion as eternity! 


APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. 


But in spite of this‘Gnostic reaction, this meaning of 
aion has retained its place in the Greek language. Of 
this the most decisive evidence is found in the fact that 
even in the Apostolic Constitutions, the aions are twice 
mentioned among the orders of created intelligences 
dependent on God. In Gallaudius, vol. 3, p. 212, God 
is thus addressed: “*O God! the father of thine only 
begotten son, who by him didst create before this uni- 
verse, the cherubims, seraphims, aions, and armed 
hosts, principalities, powers, authorities, thrones, an- 
gels, and archangels, and after them the visible uni- 
verse, and all things in it.” 

In another passage the place of the aions is changed. 
The service of prayer thus proceeds, p. 215: “Thee, O 
God! do worship the innumerable armed hosts of an- 
gels, archangels, thrones, dominions, principalities, 
powers, aions, cherubim and seraphim.” 

In a note Gallaudius quotes from a translator and 
commentator on Dionysius the Areopagite, on the 
divine names, a scholium, in which it is said “ the an- 
gels are called aions.” 


ARISTOTLE’S IMMORTAL AION. 


It cannot be doubtful then that when Aristotle spoke 
of an ation immortal, divine, on whom all beings de- 
pend for existence and life he meant a personal God, 
and not the dead, and abstract idea eternity. And 
although this seems to have escaped the notice of such 
modern translators of Aristotle as I have had access to, 
except perhaps Grote, yet it does not escape the notice 
ef Simplicius, the most important of the commentators 
of Aristotle. He, as quoted by Taylor, argues conclu- 
sively to prove that in this passage Aristotle is speak- 
ing of intelligent personalities, and of the great im- 
movable first mover, who is exalted far above the 
universe which he moves. And if so many intelligent 
modern scholars had not failed to see it, I should have 
said that it lies on the very face of the passage. Aris- 
totle, then, does not teach that aton means eternity, but 
that it means the immortal God, and that he isso called 
from his existing ae always. But it may be said he 
derives ation from ae notwithstanding. This is true, 
ané@ it calls on us to consider the force of this little 
word. 

THE MEANING OF ae. 


It has a very wide range of use in composition. In 
Liddell and Scott over fifty compounds are given. In 
& general sense it means ever, and it is seen in our En- 
glish word aye in the verses, 


For his mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure, 


Now, this little word ae: can be used to denote an 
absolute eternity, and is so used by Plato in his 
Timzeus, where he raises the question whether this 
word existed always (ae) or was created by some 
cause. But this is not by any means the most com- 
mon sense of the word. It is more commonly used to 
denote continuity of action or being through a limited 
and definite time, as when we speak of an ever-green, 
not meaning a tree that is green to all eternity, but 
one that is green during the whole year, and during 
its life. It also denotes that which is done regularly 
and habitually during a given period. In the New 
Testament it is always used in this second sense, and 
in almost all the compounds in the Greek language 
into which this word enters the same is true. In fact, 
it is only when the subject spoken of demands it that 
it denotes absolute eternity. In the case of God, this 
is demanded. In the case of man, his continuous ex- 
istence—his aton—is the time of his life. 

The inyuiry now arises, if ae wy can be used, as 
they are by Aristotle, to denote God as eternal, why 
not adopt his etymology in all cases? To this I reply: 
It does not explain the facts ef the language anterior 
to Aristotle and Plato, and it resembles an etymology 
got up by philosophers, as they got up many others, 
on the basis of accidental resemblances of sounds. 


EARLY AUTHORS. 


From the time of Homer to Plato and Aristotle, 
about five centuries, the word ation is used by poets and 
historians alongside of various compounds of ae; but 
it is never spelled as if it were a compound of ae, 
for the compounds of aa retain the dipthong et, but 
aton drops the ze, and it is never used to denote eternal 
duration in the early writers. On the other hand, 
there isa verb aio—to breathe, to live—from which it 
could naturally be formed, and its use corresponds 
with this derivation. When Andromache, 1l., 24, 725, 
laments over Hector, “Dear husband, prematurely 
hast thou perished from life,” (aion) there was no ref- 
erence to time at all, but only to the condition of life. 
Cowper translates it, “‘My hero, thou hast fallen in 
prime of life.” When Priam entreats Hector, I1., 22, 
58, not to encounter Achilles lest he should give him 
the oportunity of gaining great glory by conquering 
him and he himself be deprived of dear life, (aion) 
there is no idea of time or eternity, but of life asa state 
of action and enjoyment as opposed to death. When 
Achilles, Il., 19:27, says of Menootius, that he fears 
lest flies should breed worms in his wounds, for his life 
(ation) is destroyed, he has no reference to time or eter- 
nity, but to life as a vital power to resist decay and 
putrefaction. When he says of the young son of An- 
themion, slain by Ajax, “ brief was his life,” of course 
eternity was not meant, though the idea of time enters 





but that of life still predominates. When Aschylus 
says (Prometh., v. 860), ‘‘ Each wife shall deprive her 
husband of life (aion), plunging the two-edged sword 
into his bowels,”’ there is no reference to time or eter- 
nity, but only to life. 

But there is a case that excludes all possibility of 
doubt or evasion in the Homeric Hymn of Mercury, vs. 
42and 119. Here aion is used to denote the marrow as 
the life of an animal, as Moses calls the blood the life. 
This is recognized by Cousins in his Homeric Lexicon. 
In this case to pierce the life (aion) of a turtle means 
to pierce the spinalcord. The idea of life is here ex- 
clusive of time or eternity. But there is no need to 
multiply cases. 

AUTHORITIES. 

It is conceded on all hands that this was originally 
the general use of the word. In the Paris edition of 
Henry Stephens’s Lexicon it is afirmed emphatically 


 *‘ that life, or the space of life, is the primitive sense of 


the word, and that it is always so used by Homer, He- 
siod, and the old poets; also by Pindar and the tragic 
writers, as well as by Herodotus and Xenophon.” 
Liddell and Scott also give to aion in the poets the 
sense of life and lifetime, as also an age or generation. 

In Henry Stephens also it is said that Aristotle, and 
after him many other philosophers, as Plotinus and 
Prochus, introduced the etymology of aion from aez, 
and thus added the idea of eternity to the word. But 
Plate preceded Aristotle in this use of aion though he 
did not, like Aristotle, make a definite statement of its 
etymology. By this etymological process aion became, 
in fact, a newly invented philosophical word, and 
Plato uses it for eternity. 

When, under Alexander, the language of Greece was 
introduced into Alexandria, it had all these various 
elements in it, and they are reproduced in Philo and 
in the fathers down to the time of John of Damascus. 

In view of these facts, it is obvious that all attempts 
to set forth eternity, as the original and primary’sense 
of aion, are at war with the facts of the Greek language 
for five centuries, in which it denoted life and its de- 
rivative senses, and the sense eternity was unknown. 
The sense eternity was introduced by Plato, and the 
name of God as the immortal ation was explained by 
Aristotle on the basis of an etymology unknown and 
unthoughi of before. With all these elements in it the 
Greek language was called to the task of expressing 
the Hebrew Olam and its various reduplicates as they 
occur in the Old Testament, and out of the Greek lan- 
guage thus modified the New Testament dialect arose. 





LIVINGSTONE. 
By Mrs. M. C. Pyrex. 


“ Greater love than this hath no man, that he lay down his life for 
his friends.” 


LONE sits Africa, down-crouched 
Upon her burning sands, 

And, woman-like and helpless, waits 
For aid from others’ hands. 

By deserts hedged, by trackless wastes, 
By jungles dense and wild,— 

By fevers plagued, by ravenous beasts, 
By death on every side,— 

With rivers slow where no ships go, 
Broad lands where none abide, 

How can she be made strong and free, 
Without or help or guide ? 





There came a champion, strong and true, 
Who braved these dangers fell ; 

Who without fear for many a year 
Wrought in her service well. 

He broke the bars, he passed the doors, 
He showed the world the way, 

He called on men to follow in, 
To strive, as good men may, 

From robber-hold to wrest the gold, 
From pirate-hands the prey. 


And pressing onward still the}while, 
He almost won his way 
To where the mystery of the Nile, 
Her deepest secret, lay. 
No pains withheld, no dangers quelled 
That strong and dauntiess will ; 
Though age came on, though health was gone, 
His way was onward still, 
For the longing given his sou) by Heaven 
No meaner aims could fill. 


Those wandering feet are stilled at last, 
That weary one has rest ; 

His soul has reached a higher bourne 
Than its longed-for, latest quest ; 

And still those awful trackless wastes 
Their guarded secret keep, 

Still from a shrouded mystery 
The Nile’s broad currents sweep. 

But, though the task of many years 
Drops from thy hands undone, 

Not vainly hast thou lived and wrought, 
Thou brave and stainless one, 

And still we keep in reverence deep , 4 
The name of LIVINGSTONE. 


For not for low or common aims ; 
Those hero-deeds were wrought; ; 
Full free was given, for Afric’s sake, 
What werlds could not have bought. 
No love of self, no greed of pelf 
That noble heart could stir. 
Buch love as his is shown in this: 
He gave his life for her. 
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HE GIVETH REPENTANCE. 
My Dear Unknown Friend: 


INCE you have not given me your full address 
I must assume that you expect to receive my re- 
ply to your questions in the columns of the Christian 
Union, through whose kindness “‘Laicus’’ has been 
permitted to speak to many such unknown but true 
friends. And sirce my reply must be made intelligi- 
ble to others, @ well as to yourself, I must quote a part 
of your letter to me, as the text of mine. This will 
violate no confidence, since no one but you need know 
from whom it comes, and since it represents a common 
experience in our churches. 

*“ Have I a right to go to communion and be a church mem- 
ber, when I am not a Christian? My vowsare a burden tome, 
can Lescape them? Once our pastor said, ‘If any one hasa 
sin which he does not repent of, let him not dare to take this 
bread and wine.’ Now, had [aright to commune, knowing I 
did not repent of any sins? Besides, though I suppose there 
is a God, I can’t realize it, and how can I trust one who seems 
likea myth? When I read the Bible it seems likeafable. I 
can’t realize that such a person as Christ ever lived. When I 
hear people talk about Christ and his love, I don’t understand 
any more than if they talked Greek. How can I surely know 
about these things?” 

« I repeat, that this represents what I fear is a quite 
common experience in the church of Christ. That is, 
I judge that there are a not inconsiderable number 
who have united with the church, some under the pres- 
sure of friends, some in times of general religious awa- 
kening, some without much thought, and some after 
too much thinking, who have afterwards come to the 
conolusion that they have never experienced a ‘‘change 
of heart,” and who, instead of devoting their energies 
to Christian work, devote them to studying their own 
symptoms, and so increasing their own spiritual hypo- 
chondria. Of course there are those who, having unit- 
ed with the church, deliberately reject the Gospel 
which they once seemed to have accepted, and go back 
from an apparent following of the Lord into flagrant 
sin. But such persons are rarely troubled by their own 
consciences. What the church should do with them is 
@ perplexing ecclesiastical question which I do not 
here discuss, The problem which you. propose is a 
very different one. ‘ What shall I, who am a church- 
member, and whose vows are a burden to me, do 
‘aboutit? I do not repent of my sins; havel aright 
to commune? I am not a Christian; have I a right 
to remain achurch-member?” These are, in substance, 
your questions. 

_ There are probably a still greater number who, hav- 

“ing been correctly taught that repentance and fatth 
are the conditions of salvation, remain outside the 
church of Christ, and, in a measure, outside the con- 
sciousness of the sympathies of Christ, because they 
have never “experienced”? what they suppose to be 
repentance and faith. They have never known that 
tropical contrast of a rainy season of unillumined grief 
succeeded by a summer season of unbeclouded radi- 
ance, which they have read about in those books of 
fiction called “religious memoirs,” and which they 
have erroneously come to regard as an “‘experience”’ 
of religion. Certainly repentance and faith are essen- 
tial to salvation. But repentance is not tears, nor 
faith sunshine. 

You have not repented of your sins? What do you 
mean by repentance? If you are conscious of any sin- 
ful practice or sinful feeling, you are at once to “ cease 
to do evil.” If you have a grudge against an old 
friend, you are at once to do what you can to seek a 
reconciliation. If you are enjoying the fruits of a dis- 
honest course, you are at once to surrender them and 
make reparation. If there is an unchristian habit of 


life, which your conscience condemns, you are at once * 
to abandon it. You are in short to obey the divine, 


direction, ‘‘ Let the wicked forsake his way and the 
unrighteous man his thought.” You certainly have 
no right to sit down at the communion table if you are 
consciously holding to any known sins in life or 
thought. But I do not imagine from the tone of your 
letter that this is the case. I rather suspect that you 
are in the condition of probably thousands who sup- 
pose that they must flounder in the Slough of Despond 
before they can reach the wicket gate acceptably ; who 
imagine that they must be struck blind like Paul, and 
abide in darkness for a time, before they can see. But 
when the Lord called James and John, there is no other 
evidence in the gospels of their experience of repent- 
ance, than the fact that they left all to follow Christ. 
When he called Matthew, who was a publican, ¢.¢., a 
taxgatherer, and presumptively, therefore, an ex- 
tortioner like all the rest, the new disciple gave no 
other evidence of repentance than is afforded by his 
leaving his money-changing. The mother does not de- 
mand tears from her child, but good behavior. Not he 
who can say, “My tears have been my meat day and 
night,’”’ but he who can say, ‘“‘ My meat is to do the will 
of Him who sent me,” is the truest Christian. 

Is there, then, no deep, pungent conviction of sin? no 
experience of discovery ot what Paul calls the “‘ exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin"? no experience that interprets 
David’s outcry, “In sin did my mother conceive 
me’’? There certainly is. But. this is not a prepara- 
tion for becoming a Christian; it is oneof the results of 
Obristian experience. The very reason why God has 
given the world a crucified Saviour is, says the apostle, 
“to give repentance to Israel;” and the prophet in- 
timates the same truth, when he says that we shall 
mourn when we look on him whom we have pieréed. 
Certainly, in order to come to Christ we must be ready 





to abandon anything and everything which we recog- 
nize as wrong in life or conduct, and to seek a complete 


reconstruction of life and c' ter. As certainly we 
need not wait for that pecu disclosure of our own 
personal need and guilt, and that strong turning away 
from self, and that delightful loss of self in Christ, 
which comes only as his gift, and as the result of the 
lessons which we learn in his school. 

You are not a Christian? What do you mean bya 
Christian? I mean one who, conscious of his sins, has 
gone to Christ without any adequate experiences of 
repentance, faith, or love, that in Christ’s school, and 
under his tuition, he may learn his own need and God’s 
bountiful supply. I mean one who, in his darkness, 
comes to Christ to give him light; one who, in his 
lamentable want of feeling, comes to Christ to give him 
life; one who, borne down by the consciousness of 
doing the things he would not, and not doing the things 
he would, comes to Christ to give him victory over 
himself. I mean one who comes without achievement, 
or merit, or experiences, or anything of the sort, with 
only the prayer of Wesley in his heart: 

“Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
More than all in thee I find; 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick and lead the blind.” 

If you are fallen, faint, sick, blind, you need Christ, 
and Christ’s church is the place for you. And the 
course for you to pursue is not to measure your ex- 
periences by those of others, not indeed to measure 
them at all. With David’s prayer, “Search me, O God, 
and know wy heart,’’ leave that to Him, and go on 
taking up your daily duty, and doing it in humble 
trust upon God in Christ, both to give you present 
strength, and to lead you into fuller light and larger 
life by his own teachings and in his own way. 

Your sincere friend, LatIcus. 


—_—_————Sa 
CHURCH. ELECTIONS IN PRUSSTA— 
THE CROWN PRINCE. 
By a BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


T is not the Roman Catholic Church alone 
that is thrown into a fever of excitement by re- 


‘ cent legislation in Prussia. While the Catholic Church 


trembles before an invasion of Law, the Evangelical 
Church shudders at the invasion of liberty. The ec- 
clesiastical legislation, which seemed to be aimed at 
the Roman Catholic Church in particular, was in reality 
directed against the power of the clergy, and at some 
points will tell as effectively upon the Evangelical 
Church of the State as upon the Church of Rome. For 
instance, the law of last May, facilitating the with- 
drawal of individuals from the churches privileged by 
the State, will not only cover the retreat of “ Old Cath- 
olics”’ from the churches of the Hierarchy, but will 
enable Liberals, Rationalists, Free Thinkers of all sorts 
to emancipate themselves from that clerical domina- 
tion which in the Evangelical Church has hitherto been 
felt in every department of life. Formerly in Prussia 
human life was held in thearms of the clergy from the 
cradle to the grave.. Mr. Beecher’s ideal of the church 
waa more than realized. The door into it was literally 
“‘as wide as humanity”; for it was the door of birth, 
by which every. man entereth into the world. Birth, 
baptism, confirmation, marriage, burial—these were 
conceived as the logically successive stages of human 
existence, which must be authenticated by the clergy 
in order to their legal validity. ' 

The possibility of dissent from the privileged church- 
es was, indeed, allowed; but the dissenter must obtain 
the conseu of the parish rector to his withdrawal; the 
process of self-excision was tedious and expensive; and 
the act involved social degradation and certain civil 
disabilities. . Moreover, the dissenter was still liable for 
parish rates. Now, however, one can secede from the 
privileged churches, simply upon his own declaration 
of the fact before a justice, and he is thereupon ab- 
solved from further liability for church-rates, and 


‘from all other obligations of church-membership. | If 


he does not wish to be-ay longer reckoned among the 
members of the church, let him depart in peace; as 
he came in at the door of his humanity, so let him go 
out at adoor “ wide as necessity.’’ This was the first 
blow at the control of the clergy—touching their in- 
dividual power. A second blow, as was shown in my 
last, is aimed at their pockets, through the law making 
civil marriage obligatory, and: depriving the Chureh 
of the large revenue heretofore derived from the regis- 
tration of births, marriages, and burials. In many 
country parishes there is great consternation at this 
prespect in the immediate future. 

But a more telling blow than either was struck by 
the Church election on Sunday, the 4th of January—a 
blow aimed at bureaucracy in the Evangelical Church. 
A special ordinance for the government of that 
Church was lately issued by the King, as its official 
head, which was intended to meet the demand fora 
popular element in the administration of its affairs. 
This ordinance by no means satisfies the Liberals, yet 
it is like the letting out of waters, and already threat- 
ens to swallow up the Orthodox party like a flood. 
Each parish is empowered to elect a Board of Control 
for the administration of its temporalities; and above 
these parochial boards are to be district Boards of 
Councillors; and above these again will be a General 
Synod; and, though the ordinance is so contrived that 
-the ¢elergy may retain a controlling voice, and though 
a disaffected congregation cannot directly eject its 








minister, yet getting control of the purse-strings is q 
great opportunity, ard the people have been forward 
to improve it. 

Several weeks ago the preliminary meetings in the 
parishes of Berlin foreshadowed the result, and showed 
what was likely to occur through free suffrage in q 
church “ wide as humanity.” These meetings were 
packed with men who since the day of their confirma- 
tion had hardly entered a church; speeches were made 
and resolutions passed denouncing the orthodox party, 
denouncing the clergy and the creed, and demanding 
“the Religion of the People,” the “ Religion of Sci- 
ence,” the ‘‘ Religion of Love,” the ** Religion of Proz- 
ress’; and nominations were made in accordance wiih 
these views. For, men avowing such opinions and such 
purposes, being legally, and indeed almost perforce 
members of the State Evangelical Church, had the 
same voice as the most devout and orthodox believers. 
It was as if Mr. Frothingham’s congregation should be 
turned into the Brick church -to elect its elders and 
trustees. : 

It was soon evident that the Radical party, which 
rules the politics of Berlin, had:resolved to turn the 
church elections to its political account; and the Mod. 
erates and Conservatives early gave up the contest in 
despair. In some parishes no candidates were brought 
forward in opposition to the nominees of the Liberals, 
and the Orthodox seem largely to have abstained from 
voting. Only two parishes in the whole city have 
chosen an Orthodox Board, and, what is more surpris- 
ing, the spirit of Liberalism has triumphed largely in 
the country parishes. On Sunday, January “th, Dr. 
Kégel, of the Court church, made a rousing appeal for 
the election of evangelical men. On the following 
Sunday his colleague, Dr. Hengstenberg, poured forth 
a Jeremiad over the destruction of the Church by the 
spirit of the world and of unbelief. 

Said a leading German divine who attended the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in New York, “ How strange it seems 
that in America, where religion is entirely free, the 
people use that freedom to honor and support the 


. churches, whereas here the first advance toward free- 


dom is used for the destruction of the Church and of 
religion itself.” But this radical reaction is the! fruit 
of a radically false system. The reform must go fe- 
ther. ‘The Church must be separated from the Sta: 
in order that it may be able to separate itself from t 
world and to regulate its own affairs in its own wa 
The Germans have not yet had enough of liberty 
use it without. abusing it, nor to trust it to redeem i 
own excesses, The present generation will hardly s 
the end of these great conflicts. 

The other evening, in a small official circle, I had t! 
pleasure of listening to some manuscript letters of t! 
Crown Prince, describing his tour in Greece, Egy, 
Turkey, and Palestine, and they greatly raised n 
estimate of his mind and character. They are writt: 
in a style of charming simplicity and beauty, are fi 
of affectionate tributes to his parents and to the teac 
ers who had prepared him for the enjoyment of su: 
scenes; they show a fine appreciation of nature and 
of art, and a religious feeling at once simple, manly, 
and earnest. To me this was a revelation of the Prince 
full of hope for the future. 

BERLIN, Jan. 14th, 1874. 


Che Cirenit Hider : 
A TALH OF THE HEROIC AGE. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘‘The Hoosier School-master,” “Thé End 
of the World," etc. 








CHAPTER XXVII.—(Oontinued.) 


§ there was every sign of an approaching 
riot during the evening service, and as no man 
could manage the tempest so well as Brother Goodwin, 
he was appointed to preach. A young theologian of 
the present day would have drifted helpless on the 
waves of such a mob. When one has a congregation 
that listens because it ought to listen, one can afford to 
be prosy; but an audience that will only listen when it 
is compelled to listen is the best discipline in ‘the world 
for an orator. It will-teach him methods of homiletio 
arrangement which learned writers on Sacred Rhetoric 
have never dreamed of. 

The disorder had already begun when Morton Goo0d- 
win’s tall figure appeared in the stand. Frontier-mco 
are very susceptible to physical effects, and there was 
a clarion-like sound to Morton’s voice well calculated 
to impress them. Goodwin enjoyed Dattle; every 
power of his mind and body was at its best in the 
presence of astorm. He knew better than to take 4 
text. He must surprise the mob into curiosity. 

“There is a man standing back in the crowd there,” 
he began, pointing his finger in a certain direction 
where there was much disorder, and pausing until 
everybody was still, “who reminds me of a funny 
story I once heard.” At this point the turbulent 5003 
of Belial, who loved nothing so much as a funny story, 
concluded to postpone their riot until they should 
have their laugh. Laugh they did, first at one funDy 
story, and then at another—stories with no moral iD 
particular, except the moral there is in a laugh. 
Brother Mellen, who sat behind Morton, and :who had 
never more than half forgiven him for not coming to 
a bad end as the result of disturbing a meeting, W™ 
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greatly shocked at Morton's levity in the pulpit, but 
Magruder, the presiding elder was delighted. He 
laughed at each story, and laughed loud enough for 
Goodwin to hear and appreciate the senior’s approval 
of his drollery. But somehow—the crowd did not 
‘know how,—at some time in his discourse—the Salt 
Fork rowdies did not observe when,—Morton managed 
| to cease his drollery without detection, and to tell 
gtories that brought tears instead of laughter. The 
|;mob was demoralized, and, by keeping their curi- 
osity perpetually excited, Goodwin did not give them 
time to rally at ali, Whenever an interruption was 
>attempted, the preacher would turn the ridicule 
of the audience upon the interlocutor, and so gain 
the sympathy of the rough crowd who were ha- 
bituated to laugh on the side of the winner in all 
rude tournaments of body or mind. Knowing per- 
fectly well that he would have to fight before the 
night was over, Morton’s mind was stimulated to its 
utmost. If only he could get the religious interest 
agoing, he might save some of these men instead of 
punishing them. His seul yearned over the people. 
His oratory at last swept out triumphant over every- 
thing; there was weeping and sobbing; some fell in 
uttering cries of anguish; others ran away in terror. 
Even Burchard shivered with emotion when Morton 
described how, step by step, a young man was led from 
bad to worse, and then recited his own experience. 
At last there was the utmost excitement. As soon as 
this hurricane of feeling had reached the point of con- 
‘fusion, the rioters broke the spell of Morton’s speech 
and began their disturbance. Goodwin immediately 
invited the penitents into the enclosed pen-like place 
called the altar, and the whole space was filled with 
kneeling mourners, whose cries and groans made the 
‘woods resound. But at the same moment the rioters 
increased their noisy demonstrations, and Morton, 
finding Burchard inefficient to quell them, descended 
from the pulpit and took command of his camp-meet- 
ing police. 

Perhaps the mob would not have secured headway 
enough to have necessitated the severest measures if 
it had not beenfor Mr. Mellen. Assoon as he detected 
the rising storm he felt impelled to try the effect of his 
stentorian voice in quelling it. He did not ask per- 
mission of the presiding elder, as he was in duty bound 
to do, but as soon as there was a pause in the singing 
he began to exhort. His style was violently aggres- 
sive, and only served to provoke the mob. He began 
with the true old Homeric epithets of early Method- 
ism, exploding them like bomb-shells. “You are hair- 
hung and breeze-shaken over hell,” he cried. 

“You don’t say!’ responded one of the rioters, to 

the infinite amusement of the rest. 
. For five minutes Mellen proceeded to drop this kind 
of religious aqua fortis upon the turbulent crowd, 
which grew more and more turbulent under bis in- 
flammatory treatment. Finding himself likely to be 
defeated, he turned toward Goodwin and demanded 
that the camp-meeting police should enforce order. 
But Morton was contemplating a master-stroke that 
should annihilate the disorder in one battle, and he 
was not to be hurried into teo precipitate an attack. 

Brother Mellen resumed his exhortation, and, as 
Small doses of nitric-acid had not allayed the irrita- 
tion, he thought it necéssary to administer stronger 
ones. ‘* You'll go to hell,’ he cried, ‘‘and when you 
get there your ribs will be nothing but a gridiron to 
roast your souls in!’’ 

‘*Hurrah for the gridiron!’’ cried the unappalled 
ruffians, and Brother Mellen gave up the fight, re- 
proaching Morton hotly for not suppressing the mob, 
“JT thought you was a man,” he said. 

“They'll get enough of it before daylight,” said 
Goodwin, savagely. ‘Do you get a club and ride by 
my side to-night, Brother Mellen; I am sure you are a 
man.” 

Mellen went for his horse and club, grumbling all 
the while at Morton's tardiness. 

. “*Where’s Burchard?” cried Morton. 

But Burchard could not be found, and Morton felt 
internal maledictions at Burchard’s cowardice. 

Goodwin had given orders that his scouts should re- 
port to him the first attempt at concentration on the 
part of the rowdies. He had not been deceived’ by 
their feints in different parts of the camp, but had 
drawn his men together. He knew that there was 
#ome directing head to the mob, and that the only ef- 
fectual way to beat it was to beat it in solid form. 

At last a young man came running to where Good- 
win stood, saying: ‘‘They’re tearing down a tent.” 

“The fight will be there,’’ said Morton, mounting 
deliberately. ‘Catch all you can, boys. Don’t shoot 
if you can help it. Keep close together. We have got 
to ride all night.” 

He had increased his guard by mustering in every 
able-bodied man, except such as were needed to con- 
duct the meetings. Most of these men were Metho- 
dists, but they were,all frontiermen who knew that 
peace and civilization have often to be won by break- 
ing heads. By the time this guard started the camp 
was in extreme confusion; women were running in 
every direction, children were crying and men were 
stoutly denouncing Goodwin for his tardiness. 

Dividing his mounted guard of thirty men into two 
parts, he sent one half round the outside of the camp- 
ground in one direction, while be rode with the other 
to attack the mob on the other side. The foot-police 
‘were sent through the circle to attack them in a third 
direction. 





As Morton anticipated, his delay tended to throw 
the mob off their guard. They had demolished one 
tent and, in great exultation, had begun on another, 
when Morton’s cavalry rode in upon them on two sides, 
dealing heavy and almost deadly blows with their iron- 
wood and hickory clubs. Then the footmen charged 
them in front, and the mob were forced to scatter and 
mount their horses as best they could. As Morton had 
captured some of them, the rest rallied on horseback 
and attempted a rescue. For two or three minutes 
the fight was a severe one. The roughs made several 
rushes upon Morton, and nothing but the savage 
blows that Mellen laid about him saved the leader 
from falling into their hands. At last, however, after 
firing several shots, and wounding one of the guard, 
they retreated, Goodwin vigorously persuading his men 
to continue the charge. When the rowdies had been 
driven a short distance, Morton saw by the light of a 
platform torch, the same strangely dressed man who 
had taken the money from his hand that day near 
Brewer’s Hole. This man, in his disguise of long beard 
and wolf-skin cap, was trying to get past Mellen and 
into the camp by creeping through the bushes. 

**Knock him over,”’ shouted Goodwin to Mellen. “I 
know him—he’s a thief.’’ 

No sooner said than Mellen’s club had felled him, 
and but for the intervening brush-wood, which broke 
the force of the blow, it might have killed him. 

“Carry him back and lock him up,” said Morton to 
his men; but the other side now made a strong rush 
and bore off the fallen highwayman. 

Then they fled, and this time, letting the less guilty 
rowdies escape, Morton pursued the well-known 
thieves and their allies into and through Jenkinsville, 
and on through the country, until the hunted fellows 
abandoned their horses and fied to the woods on foot. 
For two days more Morton harried them, arresting 
one of them now and then until he had captured eight 
or ten. He chased one of these into Brewer's Hole it- 
self; Theshoes had been torn from his feet by briers 
in his rough flight, and he left tracks of blood upon the 
floor. The orderly citizens of the county were so much 
heartened by this ‘boldness.and severity on Morton’s 
part that they combined against the roughs and took 
the work into their own hands, driving some of the 
thieves away and terrifying the vest into o sullen 
submission. The camp-meeting went on in great tri- 
umph. 

Burchard had .disappeared—how, nobody knew. 
Weeks afterward a stranger passing through Jenkins- 
ville reported that he had seen such 8 man on a keel- 
boat leaving Cincinnati for the lower Mississippi, and 
it soon came to be accepted that Burchard had found 


_ahomein New Orleans, that refuge of broken adven- 


turers. Why he had fled no one could guess. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PATTY AND HER PATIENT. 


E left Patty standing irresolute in the road. 

The: lateh-string of her father’s house was 

drawn in: She must find another home. Every Meth- 
odist cabin would be open to her, of course; Colonel 
Wheeler would be only too glad to receive her. But 
Colonel: Wheeler ‘and all ‘the Methodist people were 
openly hostile to her:fathér, and delicacy forbade her 
allying herself so closely with her father’s foes. She 
did not want to foreclose every door to a reconcilia- 
tion. Mrs.:Goodwin’s was not to be thought of. There 
was but one place, and that was with Kike’s mother, the 
widow Lumsden, who, as a relative, was naturally her 
first resort in exile. 

Here she found s cordial welcome, and here she 
found the schoolmaster, still attentive to the widow, 
though neither he nor she dared think of marriage 
with Kike’s awful displeasure in the background. 

“ Well, well,” said Brady, when the homeless Patty 
had received permission to stay in the cabin of her 
aunt-in-law : “* Well, well, how sthrange things comes to 
pass; Miss Lumsden. You turned Moirton off yersilf 
fer bein’ a Mithodis’, and now ye’re the one that gits 
sint adrift.”” Then, halt-musingly, he added: “I wish 
Moirton noo, now don’t oi? Revinge is swate, and 
this sort of revinge would be swater on many ac- 
counts.” 

The helpless Patty could say nothing, and Brady 
looked out of the window and ¢ontinued, in a sort of 
soliloquy: ‘‘Moirton would be that glad. Ha! ha! 
He’d say the divil niver sarved him a better thrick 
than by promptin’ the Captin to turn ye out. It'll 
simplify matters fer Moirton. A sum’s aisier to do 
when it’s simplified, loike. An’ now it'll be as aisy to 
Moirton when he hears about it, as twice one is two— 
as simple as puttin’ two halves togither to make a 
unit.”” Here the master rubbed his hands in glee. 
He was pleased with the success of his illustration. 
Then he muttered: ‘“‘They’ll agree in ginder, number 
and parson!” 

“Mr. Brady, I don’t think you ought to make fun 
of me,” 

“Make fun of ye! Bliss yer dair little heart, it aint 
in yer ould schoolmasther to make fun of ye, whin 
ye’ve done yer dooty. I was only throyin’ to congrat- 
ilate ye on how aisy Moirton would conjugate the 
whole thing when he hears about it.” 

. “Now, Mr. Brady,’ said Patty, drawing herself up 
with her old pride, “I know there will be those who 
will say that I joined-the church to get Morton back. 
I want you to say that Morton is to be married—was 





probably married to-day—and that I knew of it some 
days ago.” 

Brady’s countenance fell. ‘Things niver come out 
roight,” he said, as he absently put on his hat. “They 
talk about spicial providinces,” he soliloquized, as he 
walked away, “and I thought as I had caught one at 
last. But it does same sometoimes as if a bluntherin 
Oirishman loike mesilf could turn the univarse better 
if he had aholt of the stairin’ oar. But, pshal OQOi’ve 
only got one or two pets of me own to look afther. 
God has to git husbands fer ivery woman ixcipt the old 
maids. An’some women has to have two, of which I 
hope is the Widdy Lumsden! But Mithodism upsets 
iverything. Koike’s so religious that he can’t love 
anybody but God, and he don’t know how to pity thim 
that does. And Koike’s made us both mortally afeard 
of his goodness. I wish he’d fall dead in love himself 
once; thin he’d know how it fales!”’ 

Patty soon found that her father could not brook 
her presence in the neighborhood, and that the widow’s 
hospitality to her was resented as an act of hostility to 
him. She accordingly set herself to find some means 
of getting away from the neighborhood, and at the 
same time of earning her living. 

Happily, at this moment came presiding elder Ma- 
gruder to a quarterly meeting on the.circuit to which 
Hissawachee belonged, and, hearing of Patty’s case, he 
proposed to get her employment as a teacher. He had 
heard that a teacher was wanted in the neighborhood 
of the Hickory Ridge church, where the conference 
had met. So Patty was settled asa teacher, For ten 
hours a day she showed children how to “do sums,” 
heard their lessons in Lindley Murray, listened to them 
droning through the moralizing poems in the “ Didac- 
tic’? department of the old English Reader, and taught 
them spelling from the “‘a-b abs’’ to “ in-com-pre-hen- 
si-bil-i-ty ” and its octopedal companions. And she 
boarded round, but Dr. Morgan, the Presbyterian ex- 
minister, when he learned that she was Kike’s cousin, 
anda sufferer for her religon, insisted that her Sundays 
should be passed in his house. And being almost as 
much a pastor as a doctor among the people, he soon 
found Patty a rare helper in his labors among the poor 
and the sick. Something of good breeding and refine- 
ment, there was in her manner that made her seem a 
being above the poor North Carolinans who had moved 
into the hollows, and her kindness was all the more 
grateful on account of her dignity. She was “a grand 
lady,” they declared, and besides was ‘“‘ a kinder sorter 
angel, like, ye know, in her way of tendin’ folks what’s 
sick.” ‘They loved to tell how “she nussed. Bill Tur- 
ner’s wife through the awfulest spell of the yaller jan- 
ders you ever seed; an’ toted Miss Cole’s baby roun’ 
all night the night her ole man was fotch home shot 
through the arm with his own good-fer-nothin’ keer- 
lessness. She’s better’n forty doctors, root or calo- 
mile.” 

One day Doctor Morgan called at the school-house 
door just.as the long spelling-class had broken up, and 
Patty was getting ready to send the children home. 
The doctor sat on his horse while each of the boys, with 
hat in one hand and dinner-basket in the other, walked 
to the door, and, after the fashion of those good old 
days, turned round and bowed awkwardly at the 
teacher. Some bobbed their heads forward on their 
breasts; some jerked them sidewise; some, more re- 
spectful, bent their bodies into crescents... Each seemed 
alike glad when he was through with this abominable 
bit of ceremony, the only bit of ceremony in the whole 
round of their lives. The girls, in short linsey dresses, 
with copperas-dyed cotton. pantalettes, came after, 
dropping “ curcheys’’ in a style that would have be- 
wildered a dancing-master. , 

‘* Miss Lumsden,’’ said the doctor, when tho teacher 
appeared, ‘I am sorry to see you so tired. I wantyou 
to go home with me. I have some work for you to do 
to-morrow.”’ ; 

There were no buggies in that day, The roads were 
mostly bridle-paths, and those that would. it 
wagons would have shaken a buggy to pieces., Patty 
climbed upon a fence-corner, and the doctor rode as 
close as possible to the fence where she stood,. Then 
she dropped upon the horse behind him, and the two 
rode off together. 

Doctor Morgan explained to Patty that a strange 
man was lying wounded at the house of a family 
named Barkins, on Higgins’s Run. The.man refused 
to give his name, and the family. would not tell what 
they knew about him. As Barkins bore a bad,reputa- 
tion, it was quite likely that the stranger belonged to 
some band of thieves who lived by horse-stealing and 
plundering emigrants. He seemed to be in great mcn- 
tal anguish, but evidently distrusted the doctor. The 
doctor therefore wished Patty to spend Saturday at 
Barkius’s, and do what she could for the patient. “It 
is our business to do the man good,” said Doctor Mor- 
gan, “not to have him arrested. Gospel is always 
better than Law.” 

On Saturday morning the doctor had a borse sad- 
dled with a side-saddle for Patty, and he and she rode 
to Higgins’s Hollow, a desolate, rocky glen, where once 
lived a noted outlaw from whom the hollow took its 
name, and where now resided a man who was. sus- 
pected of giving much indirect assistance to the gangs 
of thieves that infested the country, though he was too 
lame to be actively engaged in any bold enterprises. 

Barkins nodded his head in a surly fashion at Patty 
as she crossed +he threshold, and Mrs. Barkins, a 
square-shouldered, raw-boned woman, looked half in- 
clined to dispute the passage of apy woman over Lor, 
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door-sill. Patty felt a shudder of fear go through her 
frame at the thought of staying in such a place all 
day; but Doctor Morgan had an authoritative way 
with such people. When called to attend a patient, 
he put the whole house under martial law. 

‘“‘Mrs. Barkins, I hope our patient’s beiter. He 
needs a good deal done for him to-day, and I brought 
the school-mistress to help you, knowing you had a 
houseful of children and plenty of work.” 

“T’ve got a powerful sight to do, Doctor Morgan, 
put you had orter know’d better’n to fetch a schooi- 
miss in to spy out a body’s housekeepin’ ’thout givin’ 
folks half a chance to bresh up a little. I ’low she 
haint never lived in no holler, in no log-house weth 
ten of the wust children you ever seed and a decrep- 
pled ole man.”’ She sulkily brushed off a stool with 
her apron and offered it to Patty. But Patty, with 
quick tact, laid her sunbonnet on the bed, and, while 
the doctor went into the only other room of the house 
to see the patient, she seized upon the woman’s dish- 
towel and went to wiping the yellow crockery as Mrs. 
Barkins washed it, and to prevent the crabbed remon- 
strance which that lady had ready, she began to tell 
how she had tried to wipe dishes when she was little, 
and how she had upset the table and spilt everything 
on the floor. She looked into Mrs. Barkins’s face with 
80 much friendly confidence, her laugh had so much 
assurance of Mrs. Barkins’s concurrence in it, that the 
square visage relaxed a little, and the woman pro- 
ceeded to show her increasing friendliness by boxing 
*‘ Jane Marier” for “‘stan’in’ too close to the lady and 
starrin at her that a-way.”’ 

Just then the doctor opened the squeaky door and 
beckoned to Patty. 


(To be continued.) 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


MEET you again, gentlemen, with mingled 
pleasure and pain:—pleasure, because I perceive 
many familiar faces, and because in a general way it is 


pleasant to perform the tasks that are allotted to me; 
pain, because I regard the course of lectures on which 
Iam entering this winter as by far the most difficult 


of all that I have been called to deliver. It will take 
me over the very line where the theological storm has 
raged through every age; for theology is a perpetual 
witness of the truth of the Lord’s saying. Said he, “I 
came not to send peace on earth, but a sword”’—and so 
he sent theologians and ecclesiastics! And as you are 
aware, if is not an easy thing to be interjected upon a 
regular course like this, not in consultation with the 
stated teachers; not knowing what grounds they are 
laying out for you, what discriminations they are 
making, what advices they are giving. 

Certainly, it would be painful for me to stand ia 
your midst, and find myself traversing that which is 
regarded by your teachers as sound and very neces- 
sary in the equipment of ministers for the field. I do 
not feel that I shall very much traverse the substantial 
facts that underlie all theology; and yet, I have from 
the very beginning of my ministry worked from 
the standpoint of a different philosophy from that 
which has been employed in times past, and according 
to a different method, so that, even while feeling after 
the same great facts which others are feeling after, I 
may place them in lights which make them apparently 
antagonistic, in a doctrinal form, to those that were 
held by the fathers, or are held by my brethren in the 
ministry. So that on such grounds I might be consid- 
ered “ unsound,” and not worthy to be culled an ortho- 
dox man. And yet, in regard to the great elements 
of human nature, of the divine nature, of the essential 
principles of moral government, and its ends and aims, 
and of the means employed in the great scheme of 
salvation through Jesus Christ, I hold myself to be per- 
fectly sound, and, if anything, sounder than other 
folks ! 

So it really is a kind of vacillation rather than 
anxiety, that I feel in speaking to you as I shall, in 
respect to the nature of man as universally sinful, but 
susceptible of development out of animal conditions 
into spiritual conditions; and in respect to the reality 
and glory of a personal God—a personal God revealed 
to us in the New Testament, in three persons—in 
other words, the doctrine of the Trinity. In the ever- 
blessed truth of the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
in the history of his life-work, constituting substantial- 
ly an atonement for the sins of the world; in the 
doctrine of the power of the Holy Ghost, sent forth 
from God, by which man, who needs to be born out of 
natural life into spiritual life, is regenerated by the 
development in him of all-controlling Christian senti- 
ments—a new will and new spiritual power; in the 
great truths of faith and hope; in the great truths of 
two-world life and immortality—in all these great, 





substantial, and underlying facts, I suppose I stand 
with the good men who have lived since the day that 
Paul left the eurth; and I hold them not merely in 
curiosity, nor from a love of their logical affinities and 
their structural fitness, but as the wisdom of God and 
the power of God unto salvation. 

Ii is my errand among you now to try to show you 
how you may do by the great truths of theology that 
which Paul said he did, namely, use them as God’s 
wisdom and God’s power for the salvation of men— 
their salvation, through a change into a salvable dis- 
position, so that they may be made perfect men in 
Christ Jesus. Andif, while doing this, in presenting the 
different ways in which doctrines can be held and used, 
I should vary from the ordinary modes of teaching, 
and if many of you think the variation is a dangerous 
one, all I can say is this: that there is an advantage in 
seeing things in different lights, and that there will be 
twelve months in which the professorial hoe can cut up 
the weeds that I shall have sown during my brief six 
weeks. So that, if I make errors, and they are the oc- 
casion of bringing out the truth more strongly than it 
otherwise would have been brought out, and with 
greater interest on your part, Iam willing to be re- 
futed and set at naught in order that you may be made 
stronger, wiser, and better ministers. 


SOURCES OF TRUTH. 

Before 1 enter upon the main theme of this course 
of lectures, namely, Functional Theology, as distin- 
guished from Structural Theology—Christian doc- 
trines, as they are related, not to the building up of 
a system, but to the development of the living char- 
acter—it is proper to consider the sources whence the 
pulpit is to derive the great truths which it employs 
in its work upon the souls of men. 

SCIENCE. 


This is the more to be considered because we have 
certainly come toa time in which the educated mind 
is tending to fall off from the teachings of the pulpit. 
I do not know how far, in the country districts and 
in the quieter towns, the educated feeling has let go of 
religion, as it has been hitherto taught in the churches; 
but I am confident that in our large cities and centres, 
and particularly in circies of artists, of scientists, 
and of literary men, there is an essential unclasp- 
ing of the mind in this respect; and we hear thou- 
sands of men saying, “The pulpit has had its day; 
these old-fashioned doctrines have no more juice in 
them; and, according to the great principle of evolu- 
tion, we have so far grown that at last the whole world 
is becoming man’s text-book, and the minister ought 
to preach to his people the great elements of physical 
life and health, the great sociological laws, the great 
civil laws, and the great laws of political economy.” 
In short, there are many men who would teach you 
that now, in the light that has been growing through 
the ages, the time has come in which Science is to be 
the savior of the world, that the minister should 
be its instrument, and that the pulpit should be the 
place where it is taught, in its relations to life and 
duty. 

Far be it from me to undervalue science, which I 
believe to be one of the revelations of God in this 
world. The heavens declare his glory, and the earth 
shows his hand-work; and if rightly understood, and 
reverently observed, they lead us back to God: but 
physical science has not in it the pawer to develop 
spirituality in man. When taught only upon this 
lower plane of knowledge—namely, the knowledge 
which they can see, and hear, and smell, and taste, and 
handle—men can never become spiritual. They may 
have some slight impetus through the imagination in 
that direction—for even scientists are beginning to say 
that in science there must be a sphere for the imagina- 
tion; but those profounder depths of man, out of which 
come self-abnegation and sublime enthusiasm, those 
powers which lead a man to sacrifice himself, to live 
joyfully without joy, to have bread without wheat, to 
have light without vision, to be powerful by the world 
that is unseen and the God that is invisible, to have a 
life supreme, dominating over other lives—these you 
can never find on the plane of mere sensuous know- 
ledge. Asan auxiliary, material science is invaluable, 
but it touches man only in the lower sphere of life, 
and never exalts him into that higher realm upon 
which he may enter as a Christian. 

THE CHURCH. 


It is thought by others that our knowledge should 
chiefly be drawn from the revelation of God through 
his Church; and that in the church, in its economies, 
in its creeds, and especially in its sacraments, we have 
elements of power and of education which are all-suffi- 
cient. And under these impressions, many turn them- 
selves to the church. Nor do I wonder, altogether, 
that they should do so; for there is a certain sort of 
weary men, who will tell you that there is rest in the 
church. . 

I had the pleasure of a correspondence with certain 
ladies who had gone into a convent of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and who were amiably desirous that 
I also should become a true Christian. The point which 
they continually made with me was that they never 
found any rest until they went into the church, but 
that there they found it. And this fact is the very 
argument which I employ to show that the external 
church is a false church. For I observe that when 
water is pure and sweet, it is always moving—here it is 
leaping down the mountain side; there it is sliding 
smoothly, though only for a while, through the level 
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stretches of the meadows; yonder it is plunging again 
down the descent, foaming, and cleansing itself by 
foaming, in the air; and when at last it reaches the 
deep pool, it comes to where the mud settles, slime 
thickens, scum gathers and spores breed. In stagnant 
pools are to be found, it is true, rest and quiet; but 
death also is to be found there. 

I hold that in this world it was not designed that 
men should rest. I hold that exercise, or, in other 
words, excitement, is the indispensable condition of 
evolution or education; and that neither the outward 
world nor the church world was ever designed of God 
to be constructed so that a man should find things ashe 
wants them, all thought out for him, rules being laid 
down for every part of his life, duties being prescribed 
for every hour of the day, and doctrines being madeso 
clear to him that he can no more mistake them than 
the mineralegist can mistake the facets and angles of a 
crystal; so that all that a receptive man has to do is to 
go into the church, and count the things which are to ly 
done, and do them in their order. It is true that ther 
is little to do under such circumstances. There are les: 
tasks, and there are fewer responsibilities. There is : 
sort of attraction in church life, to many natures, o1 
these accounts. But itis not in any such way that Gor 
has ever educated the race, and it is not in any suc! 
way that the race will ever be educated. As auxilia 
ries to the true method, I recognize the benefits o 
church orders and church institutions, and especial]; 
in the claim of the Roman Catholic Church, and of th 
Hierarchy, doI see a certain element of beauty whic! 
Protestants do not like to recognize. : 

That God does present the truth to men through th: 
Chifrch I believe; for I hold the Church to be th 
body of earnest Christian-living, right-thinking me 
in every age. It is stating the simplest thing in th 
world to say that our knowledge is the result of th 
experience of the true men who have lived in the pas’, 
clear down to our time; and that the truth is to be 
learned, notin an organic church, not on account of the 
fact that there is a boundary of church lines and be- 
liefs, but for the reason that it is a part of the evolution 
which God carries on in society at large, of which the 
church may partake, but which the church has no 
right to arrogate to itself. And as between a dead 
record, as between an Egyptian hieroglyph on a stone 
or column, as between a statement written out on 
papyrus, or printed—a statement that is just so long, 
and just so broad, and that cannot be changed one 
whit—as between this and the theory that the truth is 
revealed by the Spirit in the living moral consctous 
ness of God’s people, I would incomparably rathe 
have the latter. 

THE BIBLE. 

Therefore I come to the ground that the sources o 
truth are to be found in the Word of God, as it is held 
felt, and interpreted by the living reason and mora 
consciousness of Christian men—the Word of God, no 
as a dead record, but as interpreted by vital souls, wit! 
such auxiliaries as they can receive,—namely, the de 
velopment of the natural world, the disclosures of Di 
vine providence, the experiences of good men, and th 
illumination of the Holy Ghost. 

A Bibk alone is nothing. A Bible is what the man 
is who stands behind tt; a book of hieroglyphics, if he 
be nothing but a spiritual Champollion; a book of rit- 
uals, if he be nothing but a curiosity-monger, or an 
ingenious framer of odds and ends of things; and a 
valuable guide, full of truth and full of benefit for 
mankind, if he be a great soul filled with living 
thought. What the Bible is, is shown in the men who 
use it. It is not in the letter that the Word of God has 
power, but in the spirit; and the living man is that 
spirit; and as far as hoe, using the Word of God, takes 
it up into himself, and bears it out to others, so far he 
is the Bible for the time being. And in your ministry 
this is the main source of the power which you are to 
wield as Christian preachers. 


ITS AIM—SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT OF MAN. 

Let me speak some words more, then, in respect to 
the Bible, which is the fountain whence we must all of 
us draw. And in the first place I wish to say that we 
find in this book (and nowhere else that I know of, ex- 
cept where it has exerted its influence) the aim to un- 
fold mankind by a moral power which is developed 
within. 

There have been educating forces of various kinds in 
existencé since the world began; but I know of no 
other source besides the sacred Canon that bas so con- 
sistently poured forth such a stream of influence. 
From the earliest period, without disconnection, and 
without its being ostentatiously proclaimed, but in 
reality, down to the last letter of the last book, the 
Holy Scriptures have one genius—namely, the exer- 
tion of a power for the development of men, not as 
animals, nor even as social creatures, but as moral 
beings, possessing the germs of the divine nature and 
to be developed by the infusion of the divine Spirit 
upon their higher faculties. That truth dawned in the 
earliest ages. It was taught by the prophets, it ap- 
peared in the most disastrous periods of Jewish history 
again and again, leading to temporary reformations; 
it broke out more potently and more gloriously in the 
New Testament dispensation ; and to the preaching of it 
by the Apostles during the last days of that epoch there 
has been no parallel that I know of. So, the genius of 
the Bible is the Development of Man into a Spiritual 
Creature. 

When men tell me, therefore, that the Bible is a col- 
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lection of books (or a “ clutter” of books, as th ey are 
gometimes pleased to call it), written in different ages, 
in different languages, from different standpoints, and 
by different men, and that there are a thousand dis- 
crepancies in it, I say that there is one spinal cord 
which runs through it from the heginning to the end, 
but of which the world has been largely unconscious, 
in respect to its importance, its power and its glory— 
namely, the development, by education, of the essen- 
tial nature of man, his true nature, out of the animal, 
and out of the lower forms of society-life, into the 
higher spiritual form. The Bible is instinct with that 
element, and glows with it all the way through. No- 
where else can you find such inexhaustible stores in 
that, direction as in the Word of God. 
ITS TENDER SYMPATHY. 


Then, it is a book which overflows with sympathy 
for men. We like those who like us—and what thank 
have we? We salute those who salute us—and what 
thank have we? Kings always like kings—especially 
when they have got them under; philosophers are apt 
to think well of philosophers; rich men think well of 
rich men; friends think well of friends; connections 
think well of kindred; men love to praise men of their 
own nation. But here, in the midst of the history of 
rude selfishness, and class instincts, and personal pref- 
erences, all through, from beginning to end, we have 
a book, coming to us in fragments, little by little ac- 
cumulating, which looks at man in the most sym- 
pathetic and tender relations, not because of agreeable 
or harmonious qualities, but on account of his imper- 
fections, just as a mother looks at the cradle. She 
looks at the cradle, not on account of what the child 
eays—it does not talk; not on account of what the 
child does—it does nothing: nor does she look at the 
child altogether on account of what it is te be: she 
looks at it on account of its weakness and helplessness, 
and its need of her fidelity and love and care. Now, 
in the Word of God we have the mother-instinct all 
the way through—a tender sympathy for man, as poor, 
as weak, as ignorant, as degraded, as sinful, as damna- 
ble. Because be isso sinful the Bible has infinite com- 
passion upon him. It breathes this spirit toward him 
in all its relations, from beginning to end. 

Men go back to the Old Testament, questioning and 
searching, to ascertain whether there is a revelation 
of the Messiah; and of the atonement; and of the 
divine nature; or whether there are symbols of these 
things: but I go so far as to say that the very breath 
of the Old Testament is the same breath that. prayed, 
dying, on Calvary; and that the bosom that gives nutri- 
ment in the New Testament is the same bosom that fed 
God’s people in the Old Testament, both of them being 
instinct with sympathy for men, not because they have 
genius, because they have attained to wealth and posi- 
tion, because they are strong and successful; but be- 
Cause they are poor and needy. 

Now, when you consider that this book has come up 
from barbaric ages, amid warring thrones and bloody- 
footed armies, the world groaning and travailing with 
cruelties every where, and like waste material, like mud 
in the streets, being trampled under foot by power; 
when you consider that through dark periods of the 
world this book came up, little by little, breathing the 
spirit of humanity all the time, do you tell me that it 
wasan accident, and that I need those arguments for 
its divinity which men seem to think will affirm it? 
No, verily! 

ITS ADAPTEDNESS TO COMMON LIFE. 

Then I find another thing, namely, that it is a book 
which is pitched to the key of common life, and not to 
an artificial key. Many a man wishes that the Bible 
had not been, in some respects, just what it is. Many 
people wish that the Bible produced more sudden and 
startling sensation, or that it had certain tremendous 

' strokes in it, which should overawe the minds of men, 
er fascinate their imaginations. Many persons want 
the Bible to act on men as Sinai acted on the common 
people who were at its base; and if it had acted on them 
thus, they would have been affected about as the Israel- 
ites were, who, hearing the voice of the thunder and 
worshiping God one day, danced around a calf the next. 

Now I find, in going through the Bible, scarcely a 
single element which when it was written was not 
familiar to the minds of the common people. In other 
words, it took its keynote from those great qualities 
which are common tc humanity, and addressed itself to 
them. In every age, and in all nations, men are very 
much alike ; the great underlying element of humanity 
is the same in all race-stocks. Men are said to have 
sprung from five primitive stocks. I believe that the 
revered Agassiz and others have thought that the race 
preceeded from twenty different stocks. I do not 
know about that; but of this I am sure, that if they 
did start from twenty different stocks, they all had the 
same mould; becguse it is beyond all conception or 
belief, it is out of the question, that there should have 
been five, or ten, or fifteen, or twenty variations of 
nature; that there should have been numerous differ- 
entiations resulting in man, and that these differentia- 
tions should have produced men s0 exactly alike; that 
the basilar faculties, and the perceptive faculties, and 
the reflective faculties should have been so identical in 
all the race that one man could understand another, 
and that men of different stocks could reason with each 
Other. Such a thing would be an impossibility. 

What I say is, that in the one comprehensive race, in 
all the minor races included in it, there are certain 
underlying particulars which are the same ; and the 

. word of God, addresses itself to them, To be sure, we 





have in it some philosophical language, but what was 
philosophy in those days of the world when the Bible 
was constructed? Solomon, it is true, had some time 
(aside from his domestic cares) in which to philoso- 
phize; but compare the philosophy of President Por- 
ter with the proverbs of Solomon. Compare Cousin’s 
writings, compare Sir William Hamilton’s writings, 
compare the writings of any modern master of philoso- 
phy with the philosophy of the olden time. Then, 
philosophy was a collection of proverbs. It was the 
wisdom of the people reduced to its narrowest, sim- 
plest, and most striking form; so that nowhere in the 
Old Testament is there a large generic view of the 
moral government of God over this world. There is 
nowhere in the early writings of the Bible any system- 
atic teaching in respect to human nature. 

In our day men wonder at Bishop Butler’s writings, 
and speak of him as the originator, in his time, of new 
schools, which, as it were, sprang from his loins. Ido 
not undertake to say that he taught the presence of 
that same divine creative genius in the natural world 
which is pointed out all the way through the Bible, and 
in harmony with which the Bible itself is constructed ; 
but although he did not say expressly what he thought, 
beyond a question he did think that the Bible was 
the highest and the sublimest part of the natural world, 
and that it was natural, not in the sense in which we 
speak of nature as degraded, but in the sense that it 
belonged to that unitary work in which things phys- 
ical, things social, things intellectual, and things moral 
are intersphering and moving together. Without a 
doubt it was his belief that the creation of God’s Word 
is part and parcel of the whole advancement which 
is taking place in mankind. 


ITS WEALTH OF MATERIAL. 


In the natural world we never find tools ready made, 
we vever find implements constructed for our use, we 
never find machines, varied and complicated, with 
which to carry on the processes of life; but we find 
iron in the earth, out of which to make these things. 
We never find, in the natural world knives and lancets 
to our hand; but we find there the ore out of which 
steel is made for their manufacture. In the natural 
world we find the raw material for the supply of our 
physical wants; and it is our business to take this raw 
material and work it up. 

Now, the Word of God is filled full of material for 
philosophy, but there is no philosophy init. It is filled 
full of material for constructing a theory of human 
life, but there is no theory of human life in it. It is 
full of material for ethics, but there is no system of 
ethics laid down in it. It does not contain a prescribed 
system. On the same principle that it is said to a man 
in the natural world, ‘* Work or starve, dig or go with- 
out iron,’’ it is said to him in the word of God, ‘* There 
is nothing prepared for you here,” The Bible is a 
great book stored with much that is beautiful and val- 
uable, and which men can gain by digging it, as iron 
from a mine, but in no other way. 

The Bible, then, while it is in analogy with the devel- 
opment of God’s providence in every other sphere, has 
this advantage, that it is a book which aims at the level 
of every man’s understanding. Outof it can be formed 
rules and schemes for the conduct of lifé, as from the 
wool on a sheep’s back you can form a garment. You 
can shear the wool; then with deft fingers on the 
wheel, you can draw the thread out a thousand times 
longer than it grew; then you can twist it and dye it 
with colors that it never had before; then you can put 
it into the loom, whose shuttles swing back and forth 
almost like intelligent messengers, and make the fab- 
ric; and then you can fashion itinto a garment. This 
garment did not grow on the sheep’s back; but all the 
way along it has been in the workshop of the human 
brain. It was man that made it, although the material 
out of which it was made came from the sheep. 

Now, what worlds of thought there have been! 
What vast evolutions there have been in the realm of 
mind! What disclosures there have been in the higher 
spheres of knowledge! How illimitable has been the 
scope of living experience! What prophecies there 
have been! How much has been set forth in poetry! 
What historical records have been made! In ten 
thousand forms there have been arguments and teach- 
ings in schools and churches. There have been phil- 
osophies multitudinous and multifarious. Of statistics 
there has been no end. Vast has been the outcome of 
those things. And the germs of them all were and are 
in the Bible. Germs so simple are they, that the plain- 
est man, that a child even, could understand them. 

The Bible, therefore, is a book for men, and for men 
that are low down in the scale—for to this day nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants of the globe are but children, 
or are less intelligent than children among us. So that 
the great work of the Bible in the world is begun, but 
not ended. It was made to meet the wants of common 
men, or men less than common; it is in sympathy 
with them; it is formed out of materia) which can be 
shaped to their need; and its methods are within their 
easy reach. 

You think that when you preach you must preach so 
as to touch the top heads in your congregation. Touch 
the bottom gnd you will be sure to touch the top. He 
that puts a jackscrew under the roof of a building is 
not going to raise the whole building; but he who puts 
@ jackscrew under the sills of a building, and raises 
them up, will, I think, take up everything that is above them, 
And in preaching, the man who is in dead earnest, who is in- 
flamed by divine love, and who preaches so that the lowest 
and poorest of hig congregation understand him and are 





stirred by what he says, and are lifted up by the power of the 
yay as he presents it—does he not lift everybody else up 
too 

THE VALUE OF IfS WASTE MATTER. 

I want to say another thing about the Bible, because I am 
held to be so erratic on many subjects that I must make my 
calling and election sure where I can! 

I glory in its chaff and straw. People ask me, frequently, 
“Is there not a great deal in the Bible that is useless?” Yes, 
there is—commentators, for instance, often! “But,” say 
they, “are there not a great many histories, and stories, and 
such like things, that could be purged out from the Bible 
with great advantage?” Well, [should like to know what 
you would do for wheat if you had the same contempt for straw 
in April and May that you have in July and August. What 
is your wheat in the spring? A little sucking babe. What is 
your straw then? A full-breasted mother feeding the wheat. 
What is the chaff but the bosom of the plant? It is the 
mother’s arm around it, protecting it and carrying it. “But 
then it is nothing but chaff and straw,” men say; but, I tel) 
you, the farmer talks about chaff and straw one way in spring 
and another way in autumn. 

Now, since the Word of God was gradually constructed: 
since it was upbuilt through two thousand years; since its 
method was the development of truth through experience, 
through a revelation of God by the experience of holy men; 
one thing coming out by mistake, another thing coming out 
by forethought; some virtues being made clearer by cor- 
responding vices, the bitterness of which taught men the 
right way ; broken laws teaching men where laws should be 
infrangible ; since all parts of the Word of God have been ap- 
plied as they were wrought out, all along, in this way, are not 
these old wrecks, these broken commandments, these mis- 
takes and stumblings, invaluable in the history of the evolu- 
tion of the moral sense of mankind? Is it for us, because the 
record of these things remains in history, to scoff and scorn 
them? Ihonor the chaff and the straw. I like to see where 
the truths of the Bible got their effulgence ; where their roots 
were; where they grew: what took care of them; what their 
primitive forms were. 

We have some analogies to these things in the present. You 
do not need to go four thousand years back to sec antiquity. 
It is right under our feet, and everywhere about us. We see 
it where men are living squalid, like savages. Antiquity isin 
our very midst. That which the Bible contains you may not 
want in elegant leisure; you may not want it in poetical ease; 
you may not want itin philosophical enjoyment; there may 
be circumstances in this later civilization, in which you do 
not want it: but it isa book that mankind need; it is a book 
given for mankind; it isa book of mankind; and there is no 
greater mistake that men are making than in criticising the 
Bible from their own selfish standpoint; do not say of any 
part of the Bible, “I do not want this, and therefore nobody 
wants it.” 

ITS HARMONY WITH ADVANCING TRUTH. 


Let me only hint at one other thing. You know that weare 
all of us under very great alarm, just now, because Mr. Dar- 
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We confess to the hard impeachment of tardiness in 
the pleasant matter of dealing with this choice and 
memorable book; and yet the chief point on which the 
accusation turns becomes the sufficient ground of our 
defense, The books which most deserve immediate 
attention are exactly those which are least injured by 
not getting it. When poor Fitz Hugh Ludlow, travel- 
ing in Oregon, was chided by the religious stage-driver 
for his sad but fascinating sin of novel reading, and 
was told that “an immortal being ought not to spend 
his precious time in that manner,’’ he made the per- 
plexing reply that ‘‘an immortal being was jist the 
one who could afford to do it.” Somewhat similar 
seems to us to be the case with the swarms of books 
that week by week come fluttering about our ears and 
alight in motley clusters upon our tables: insects of an 
hour, the buzzing ephemerz of letters, we must 
hasten to speak of them lest the very words with which 
we chronicle their birth turn out to be in fact their 
obituary notices. But when a book comes to us which 
is to accumulate interest with time, and to be as 
precious in the next century and in the next as it is in 
this, we see not the difference between to-day and to- 
morrow for the burden of any passing comment of 
ours upon it. So we have not made haste to speak of 
this book of Edmund Clarence Stedman. . We have 
thought it no penalty for it to wait. An immortal 
book, like an immortal being, need not be too thrifty 
in the economics of time. 

And first of all we find assurance of this poet's 
genuineness in his perfect loyalty to his Art. He loves 
it and trusts it, and gives himself to it utterly, letting 
it sway his life not mgrely to labor but to endurance, 
and finding in it the inspiration which tasks him ever 
to do in its service only what is the best. We need not 
any biographic whisperings about Mr. Stedman to con- 
vince us that for the love of his Art he could make 
great sacrifices, or yield the shaping of his life to its 
control, or give himself to the seed-time silence of an 
heroic toil that may never have a harvesting. We read 
all this not only between the lines but in them. And 
at a time when so many writers write too soon, and 
too fast, and too much, and go to their work not as 
worshipers but as mercenaries, and have no sense of 
sacredness or dignity in what they do, and are without 
patience, and barter instant notoriety for remote re- 
nown, it consoles us to meet at last the writer whose 
work shows in every line that he bas given himself to 
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it with a real consecration, and that the doing it well 
is sweeter to him than any pay or pruise. 
“TI bowed the knee 
And vowed allegiance to thee 
As I beheld thee in thy golden prime.” 

It is but going into one of the details implied in what 
we have just said when we add that Stedman has been 
willing not only to use carefully and with high en- 
deavor the poetic faculty which was born in him, but 
to bring that faculty into enriching contact with the 
severities of universal literary culture, training him- 
self especially under the eyes of the great elder 
masters of English and Greek poetry. This has im- 
parted to his verse something more than the nomen- 
clature of their heroes and heroines, and their manner, 
which when no desper than manner is only manper- 
ism; but its effect is seen in the masterly grasp and 
moulding of the conception and in its expression in 
language that is simple, of austere precision, and 
passionate force and beauty. Thus, in the noble poem 
of *“*Penelope,’’ when the incomparable wife pleads 
with her lord for permission to go with him and share 
his fate, if he be still resolute 

“Once more to dare the deep and Neptune’s hate,” 
we have these statuesque and Hellenic lines, in which 
the poet’s culture under his Greek masters is shown to 
have entered into the very substance of the thought 
and its clinging dress. 
* Trust me, I will not any hindrance prove, 

But like Athené’s helm, a guiding star, 

A glory and acomfort! O, be sure 

My heart shall take its lesson from thine own ! 

My voice shall cheer the mariners at their oars 

In the night watches; it shall warble songs, 

Whose music shall o’erpower the luring airs 

Of Nerefd or Siren. If we find 

Those isles thou namest, where the golden fount 

Gives youth to all who taste it, we will drink 

Deep draughts, until the furrows leave thy brow, 

And I shall walk in beauty, as when first 

I saw thee from afar in Sparta’s groves. 

But if Charybdis seize our keel, or swift 

Black currents bear us down the noisome wave 

That leads to Hades, till the vessel sink 

In Stygian waters, none the less our souls 

Shall gain the farther shore, and, hand in hand, 

Walk from the strand across Elysian flelds, 

*Mong happy thronging shades, that point and say: 

* There go the great Ulysses, loved of gods, 

And she, his wife, most faithful unto death |’”’ 

But in no poetry can we be satisfied, unless, besides 
the fruits of culture, we find also the fruits of experi- 
ence. The true poet must not have been too prosperous, 
or too exempt from the struggles of existence. Unless 
he have himself known the grim facts of life, much 
sorrow, anxieties that give him aching nights, the tur- 
bulence of baffled desires, the long slow agony of an 
uttermost self-denial, his words may have symmetrical 
form and polish, but they will be metallic, unsym- 
pathetic, void of the tender and tremulous quality 
which carries them to the heart. We speak now of that 
which is not proved by quotation, but which lurks in 
eluding phrases, and always resents exhibition. It is 
that which cannot be seen by looking after it; but to 
those whose own lives qualify them to receive its 
manifestation it may come while they are studying the 
majestic beauty, and listening to the calm, rich, pro- 
found music of the poem entitled ‘“‘ Refuge in Nature,” 
—a poem that must take rank with the noblest medita- 
tive passages in Bryant, Wordsworth or Milton, Only 
experience, as well as observation and culture, could 
have enabled Stedman to have framed these touching 
lines, as full of pathos as of melody :— 

** When the rude world’s relentless war has pressed 
Fiercely upon them, and the hot campaign 
Closes with battles lost, some yield their lives, 
Or linger in the ruins of the fight— 

Unwise, and comprehending not their fate, 
Nor gathering that affluent recompense 
; Which the all-pitying Earth has yet in store.” 

And who does not respond to the sympathetic feel- 
ing aswell as to the beauty of the verses which promise 
that from the calm delights of Nature, 

** whose influences heal 
The wounded spirits of her vanquished sons,” 
shall come 
* Repose and ransom, and a power to feel 
The immortal gladness of inanimate things.” 

Still keeping in mind the mission of sorrow to the 
poet as that which enriches and crowns all his best 
culture, we may not refuse our salutation to the per- 
fect form of this Sonnet, wherein, however, isa charm, 
and the mystery of a passion which no instruction of 
book or teacher could have given, except the Book of 
Fate, and the one Teacher who reads it to us. Itis 
calied ‘“‘ Hope Deferred.” 

** Bring ne more flowers and books and precious things! 

O speak no more of our beloved Art, 

Of summer haunts,—melodious wanderings 

In leafy refuge from this weary mart! 

Surely such thoughts were dear unto my heart, 

Now every word a newer sadness brings! 

Thus oft some forest-bird, caged far apart 

From verdurous freedom, droops his careless wings, 

Nor craves for more than food from day to day; 

So long bereft of wildwood joy and song, 

Hopeless of all he dared to hope so long, 

The music born within him dies away; 

Even the song he loved becomes a pain, 

Full-freighted with a yearning all in vain.” 

Having but just begun what we bad hoped to say of 
this true poet, we reach the limits which compel us to} 
huddle up our words to a swift close. Of the two 


whats 





larger poems in this volume we are glad that we can- 
not sperk now: to estimate them wisely requires more 
study than we have yet given them. We had marked 
many felicitous passages of the minor poems to rejoice 
in with our readers; but they may be found without 
our help. Every poet has his limitations; but in the 
case of a poet like Stedman these can not be justly in- 
dicated in a hurried paragraph. In one so minutely 
studious and accurate as he, it surprises us to see an 
American vulgarism in pronunciation embalmed in 
the amber of such verse as his :— 
“ Saw them on their lustrous route 
Fling a thousand banners out.” 
Likewise, as we read these stirring lines, 


“ But I know, that while the mariner wafts along the golden 


year, 

Broader continents of action open up in every sphere,” 

it gives us a twinge to find in them that odious mongrel 
verb which deserves all the objurgations which our 
purist, Mr. Gould, has poured upon it. We take this 
occasion, also, to tender our respectful sympathies to 
the poet in his present affliction as the victim of such 
pictorial skill as has given the readers of his book the 
alleged portrait which affronts us as we open the 
volume. Were the publishers fearful of the moral con- 
sequences of so much praise as these poems were sure 
to bring the author, that they deemed it prudent to in- 
sert this doleful effigy as a perpetual admonition to the 
poet to be humble? 

NOTES. 


In their publication of the ‘‘ Revised Edition” of 
Barnes’s Notes, Harper & Brothers have just issued in 
one volume Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have published in hand- 
some book-form the twelfth volume of Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 

The Fortnightly Review for January, reprinted in 
this country by Henry Holt & Co., is a strong number. 
Among its articles of striking interest we note a calm 
and impressive estimate of Mill’s Autobiography by 
John Morley, his intimate friend ; a discussion of wealth 
end wages by Professor Henry Fawcett, who has just 
tost his seat in Parliament; and an account of some 
recent experiences in Spiritualism by Lord Amberley, 
whose principal eonclusion is “‘ the extraordinary cre- 
dulity of the Spiritualists’’ whereby “they greedily 
accept jugglery as manifestations of spirits.’’ 

Our report of novels up to latest dates is as follows: 
From Henry Holt & Co., two additions to the ‘“* Leisure 
Hour Series,” namely, Prosper, by V. Cherbuliez, and 
Which Shall It Be? by Mrs. Alexander. From Harper 
& Brothers, The Moonstone, by Wilkie Collins; The 
Parisians, by Lord Lytton; A Princess of Thule, by 
William Black; Harry Heathcote of Gangoil, A Tale 
of Australian Bush-Life, by Anthony Trollope; Publi- 
cans and Sinners, by Miss M. KE. Braddon. From 
Porter & Coates, In The Days Of My Youth, by Amelia 
B. Edwards. Erom Sheldon & Co., The Wetherel 
Affair, by J. W. DeForest. From E. P. Dutton & Co., 
A Lily Among Thorns, by Emma Marshall. 


We have referred more than once hitherto to the 
series of works on Botany, written by Prof. Asa Gray, 
of Harvard University, and published in this city by 
Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor—a series now so celebrated 
as scarcely to require further mention. We doubt if 
there is a school-house in America where the name of 
“ Gray’s Botany’”’ is not known, or if there is a compe- 
tent teacher in America who is ignorant of its value 
and its authority. The entire series now lies be- 
fore us. The first volume is entitled How Plants 
Grow, and isa simple introduction to structural Bot- 
any, containing an arrangement and description of 
eommon plants, both wild and cultivated. The 
second volume bears the rather paradoxical titie, 
How Plants Behave, describing their exploits in moy- 
ing, climbing, employing insects and working for 
them, ete. These two are specially designed for very 
young people. Next in the series comes Gray’s Les- 
sons in Botany and Vegetable Phystology, to which is 
added a full dictionary of Botanical terms. Finally, 
we have Grays School and Field Book of Botany, 
which consists of ‘‘Lessons in Botany” and “Field, 
Forest and Garden Botany,” bound in one volume. 
All these volumes are amply illustrated, and form 
together an admirable library upon the fascinating 
subject of which they treat. 


To those who delight in metaphysical studies, 
every thoughtful and careful essay on their favorite 
themes will not at all times be welcome. One needs to 
be in good health and spirits,—to have the liver in a nor- 
mal state, the stomach up to work, and the brain clear 
and unwearied,—if he means to derive pleasure from 
picking out excellent thought from a clogged and con- 
fused style. Itisone thing to get good ideas, and quite 
another thing to givethem. Muchof this we have felt 
in reading the First Principles of Moral Science, a 
course of lectures delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Eng., by Thomas Rawson Birks, Knightbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. The lectures were 
delivered in October and November, of 1872. It is 
published for “learned readers,’’ and is commended 
by the author to their candid and forbearing perusal. 
The line of thought adopted by the lecturer is a very 
interesting and important one. He first discusses the 

and the certainty of Moral Science; then its 
relation to other main subjects ef human thought 
(“its spiritual’ geography” he cafis this), and then 


examines the elementary trutbs,—the “formative 





principles’—on which its whole development must 
depend. The lectures are dense with good thought, 
fresh, careful, and often admirably expressed. They 
abound, too, in unworn illustrations, and as they dis- 
ouss, in the latter half of this volume, the relations of 
morals with physical science, with political economy, 
and with revealed religion; and expound the eternal 
and immutable morality, and the nature and office of 
conscience; and confute and put to shame the utilita- 
rians,—by help of the usual misunderstanding of their 
views,—they ought to be attractive to all who are 
metaphysically inclined. And they will be; but they 
are hard to read. The sentences are tortuous. They 
turn aside to meet possible objections; they hold you 
back while an opposer is executed; they stop you in 
the midst of a close argument to expatiate on an infer- 
ence. The very illustrations are brought in often in a 
way to trip you up, or to entangle your feet, when you 
are in a hurry to get on. In delivering the lectures 
many of these defects of style were doubtless amelio- 
rated by the speaker’s voice and gestures; but the 
book, so perfectly issued by Macmillan & Co., would 
be worth a great deal more—even to learned Yreaders— 
if it were written in direct and clear sentences. A most 
interesting essay, on “the analogy of mathematical and 
moral certainty,” is given as an appendix to the lec- 
tures. It was delivered by Professor Birks, in Trinity 
College Chapel, forty years ago, and attracted at the 
time the favorable notice of Dr. Chalmers and other 
distinguished men. It affords evidence that the author 
was once master of a style as pure and simple as one 
could desire. Much learning has filled his mind with 
80 much knowledge that an unsophisticated sentence 
cannot come through it now without being burdened 
with something more than its own baggage to carry 
out. If we had space in which to review this able 
work we should like to defend certain exceptions that 
we take to opinions which are advanced in it; and 
among others, in regard to what is essential, and what 
is accidental, in morality. The lectures are published 
without an index, or even a table of contents, 

J. B. Lippincott have published, in two elegant 
volumes, What Will He Do With It, in continuation of 
their new edition of Lord Lytton’s novels.—The Rey. 
J. B. Lee has sought te stimulate the people to the dis- 
charge of asolemn personal duty by writing a book en- 
titled How to Make A Will, containing moral and legal 
directions for all classes of society, and for all parts of 
the United States. It is published by the American 
Tract Society.—Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. have 
published for the use of congregations in responsive 
worship the Book of Psalms together with selections 
from the Prophecies. The page is large and the type 
clear.—The Rev. E. Xenophon Kohler has written a 
little book entitled Real Happiness, its Nature and 
Sources, and the Mistakes concerning it. His publish- 
ers are Harlacher & Weiser, Allentown, Pa.—From 
Robert Carter & Brothers we have a new book by the 
Rev. Horatius Bonar, called The Christ of God. It 
consists of ten glowing and eloquent chapters on va- 
rious aspects of the divine personality of Christ.—Those 
who like the assistance of printed prayers in the con- 
duct of family worship may be lad te know that 
Samuel R. Fisher, D.D., has compiled a volume called 
the Family Assistant, in which are arranged prayers 
for morning and evening every day in the month, as 
well as for numerous special occasions. The book is 
from the Reformed Publication Board, Philadelphia.— 
Prof. William Swinton of the University of California 
sends forth through the Harpers a compact little book 
of advanced language-lessons, called School Composi- 
tion.—Edwin W. Bullinger of 75 Fulton Street, New 
York, has compiled an exceedingly useful hand-book 
for the counting-room, entitled The Monitor Post-Office, 
Telegraph, Express and Shipping Guide for the United 
States and Canada. The purpose of the book is suffi- 
ciently set forth in its title—The Work of the Spirit is 
the name of a book of doctrinal and practical medita- 
tions on the nature and work of the Holy Ghost, writ- 
ten by the Rev. Samuel Cutter, and published by the 
American Tract Society. 
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Mr. Dawes deserves the thanks of the country 
for both the revelations and the recommendations 
of his speech on the finances. As Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means it was his duty to 
speak unwelcome truth, and he has met his re- 
sponsibility like a patriot and a statesman. He 
insists on retrenchment of expenses, the abolition 
of sinecures, and a thoroughly honest and econom- 
ical use of the public funds, and in this he echoes 
the voice of the people, without distinction of 
party. The Republicans in Congress will do well 
to heed his advice. 

——_ +g o—_—_ 
' The International Exposition of 1876 is likely to 
fail for want of funds. The demand of the man- 
agers for $5,000,000 is made at a time when the 
burdens of the Treasury are so heavy that Con- 
gress naturally shrinks from so large an appropri- 
ation, especially when it is remembered that Phil- 
adelphia, at the outset, pledged herself that no 
such demand should be made. There is a convic- 
tion, moreover, in the minds of many thoughtful 
citizens, that the plan of the Exposition is injudi- 
cious, and that another mode of celebrating the 
Nation’s Centennial ought to be devised. In spite 
of all this, however, we believe the people would 
not object to the appropriation asked for if they 
could only be assured that it would be honestly 
expended, and that no more would be required. 
It seems almost inevitable that every enterprise 
involving a large expenditure of public money 
should fall under the control of unscrupulous men, 
who care neither for the interest nor the honor of 
the country if they can only aggrandize them- 
selves. It is the dread of this that makes the peo- 
ple reluctant to give money in aid of the proposed 
International Exposition. 
——— 


The Woman’s Temperance Crusade in Ohio is 
going forward apparently with augmenting energy 
and power. In not a few places it absorbs almost 
the entire attention of every class of people, busi- 
ness, to a great extent, giving place to meetings 
for consultation and devotion. Indeed, in all 
Southern Ohio the new method of fighting the 
grogshops is the one absorbing theme of public 
interest and discussion. The elements of power in 
the movement are plain to see. In the first place, 
**conscience makes cowards ” of the liquor-sellers, 
and they tremble whenever God-fearing men and 
women come to remonstrate with them and en- 
treat them to forsake their desperate calling. If 
the remonstrance is uttered in a Christian spirit, 
if the rights and feelings of the grog-sellers are 
not outraged, but duly respected, if the prayers of 
the besieging women are the utterances of hearts 
quickened by the Holy Ghost and full of tender- 
ness and love, and if care is taken to keep the pro- 
ceedings free from any niixture of physical coercion 
or scenic display, we can easily understand how 
only the most hardened and desperate men can 
successfully resist such a moral tide. But the or- 
ganization of such a movement on a large scale, 
one town taking it up in imitation of another, and 
yielding to an excitement kindled from sources 
outside of itself, must involve dangers from which 
thoughtful minds will shrink. Moreover, the his- 
tory of human effort abounds in examples of 
permanent evil following close on the track of ap- 
parent and temporary good ; and we frankly con- 
fess our fear that, when ai/ the results, temporary 
and permanent, of this new movement shall be 
wummed up, the showing will be a disappoint- 


' come to its door—it goes out after them. 





ment to the friends of temperance. We are very 
sure that such a result can be averted only by the 
utmost efforts to keep the movement on the high 
ground of religious principle, and thus to save it 
from the dangers that attend all such excitements. 


DEMOCRACY OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


E are not surprised to see ungracious flings 

made at Plymouth Church by those who 

know nothing of its history and doings, and who 

do not care whether they speak the truth or not. 

But we are utterly surprised at such a course in a 

paper like the Christian Register, of Boston. We 
quote an editorial, February 14: 

The Christian Union says that “ Christ’s Gospel is a gospel to 
the poor. It 4s a grievous reproach to any church that it fails to 
reach what is called the laboring-class.” ‘If there is one place 
where democracy should be a reality, it is the house of God,” etc., 
ete. Plymouth Church admirably illustrates these timely 
truths. There, owing to the absence of pecuniary standards, 
and the moderate salary with which the pastor is satisfied, it 
is as easy for a milliner to get a good seat as it is for a million- 
aire,and carpenters and Croesuses sit side by side in the uni- 
formly low-priced pews. 

This was meant to be sarcastic, but it is abso- 
lutely and literally true. We propose to speak 
upon no general rumor, but upon a personal and 
careful examination of facts. There are between 
six and seven hundred free seats in Plymouth 
Church—free to the first comer. In addition to 
this, the pews are rented with the express condi- 
tion that the ushers may fill up all vacancies when 
service begins. And it is safe to say that at least 
a thousand strangers are seated every Sabbath 
morning. At night not more than one-fourth of 
the renters of pews are present—the pastor advis- 
ing them to be content with one service a day; 
so that in the evenings three-quarters of the house 
is free to any, and to all, without distinction. 

The hospitality of the members of Plymouth 
Church is simply proverbial. Year after year for 
a quarter of a century the pew-holders, paying a 
large rent, put themselves to great inconvenience 
that they may accommodate strangers. In the 
congregation may be found people of every condi- 
tion in life—day laborers, working-men in every 
trade, merchants, lawyers, teachers, physicians, 
with an almost total absence of distinction be- 
tween-high and low, rich and poor. 

This is but a part of the work of Plymouth 
Church. It does not wait till the neglected classes 
It has 
two large establishments which deserve a word. 
The Bethel of Plymouth Church was built and 
equipped at an expense of $76,000, and is archi- 
tecturally far finer than Plymouth Church itself. 
Besides a well-ventilated basement for boys, it has 
a fine free reading-room, well stocked with books 
and newspapers, parlors and class-rooms, and a 
noble auditorium. A band of 95 teachers from the 
best families in Plymouth Church give their time 
here to teaching. The school proper numbers 
about 750. The married men’s class and the married 
women’s class number about 860; and there is be- 
sides, every Sunday night, an adult attendance of 
about 400, making in all about 1,300 every Sunday, 
who come under the ministration of Plymouth 
Bethel, gathered almost wholly from the work- 
ing classes, and large numbers reclaimed from ir- 
regular lives. The Bethel, besides the unpaid 
laborers, has a missionary and an assistant who 
devote their whole time to the work. The annual 
expense of the Bethel is about $7,000, which is paid 
by the church. The Plymouth Mission, a younger 
enterprise, occupies a church on Jay street, pur- 
chased and equipped, reading-room, lecture and 
class-rooms, auditorium, etc., at an expense of 
$28,000, and the expenses for this year will be 
about $3,000, paid by the church. We leave out 
the home school, though it, too, is largely filled 
from the working classes. 

Plymouth Church has about three thousand 
children in its schools and Bible classes, and there 
are not less than ten thousand people that look 
to it for all the religious instruction and consola- 
tion which they have. In a membership of two 
thousand three hundred, there are not only very 
many persons in humble life, but many that are 
very poor. And it has been from the beginning 
the rule of the church to take care of its members 
when sick, and helpless, and poor ; and knowingly 
to allow no one to go upon public charity. 

It is impossible for the preacher to be a pastor 
also, and the church has called to his assistance a 
helper, who faithfully visits the whole vast house- 
hold every year, and, when in trouble, many of 
them many times a year. Besides this, the dea- 
cons and officers of the church give much time to 
the care of those who require attention and 
counsel, 











There is not another church in America that is, 
in the best and Christian sense of that term. more 
democratic than Plymouth Church. We doubt if 
there is in all New England a church which min- 
isters to so many of the poor and neglected as 
Plymouth Church. 

In view of these facts, we respectfully ask the 
Christian Register whether its sarcastic fling was 
either Christian or gentlemanly ? 


WHAT WILL YOU DO? 


. reader whose eye falls upon these lines is 
probably in a comfortable home. Perhaps 
he is seated by a bright fire, with wife and children 
about him, in Sunday quiet and peace. ‘Perhaps 
he calls himself poor, perhaps he has only a soli- 
tary chamber in a boarding-house ; but at least, we 
may suppose, he has enough to eat, and comfort- 
able clothing, and shelter and warmth. 

We ask every one of our readers who has as 
much as this, to turn to page 188 of this paper, 
and read what is there told. We have given a very 
few of the stories that have filled pages of our city 
newspapers. Let him remember that for every 
one of these there are hundreds and thousands 
that are not told. And what is happening in New 
York is happening in every other great city in the 
land. We ask our readers to consider well this 
short chapter from the lives of the men and women 
among whom they are living. Let them think for 
a moment ‘‘ What if J had no fire in my room all 
winter? What if I had walked the streets for 
months seeking work and never finding it, and 
must beg or starve? What if my children came to 
me every day crying for something to eat ? What 
if my wife lay sick, and I had neither medicine 
nor food nor clothing for her and her baby ?” Just 
these things are happening to thousands of people 
around you, who feel them as keenly as you would. 
What will you do for them ? 

This paper goes chiefly among people who are 
interested in religion. Most of us go to church, 
and read the Bible, and desire to lead Christian 
lives; some of us think a great deal about the 
questions connected with religion; in a wor(, re- 
ligion fills a great place in our thoughts, and we 
wish at least that it should fill our whole lives. 
Now, right here, comes a test of what all our relig- 
ion is good for. There are thousands of men and 
women and little children about us who are su fer- 
ing from hunger and cold. Shall we help them ? 
Shall we give them of our money and labor and 
active sympathy? If we do not—no matter what 
we profess, no matter how we pray—can we be the 
children of God or the followers of Christ ? 

“Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father! inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world. For I was an hun- 
gered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked and ye 
clothed me: I was sick and ye visited me: I was in prison and 
ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer him, say- 
ing, Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and ministered unto 
thee? And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

We ask everyone who reads these lines, not to 
stop with feelings or good resolutions. One thing 
you can do at once; you can send, if it be but 
“two mites,” to some one of the societies that are 
working among the poor. You can send, if in New 
York, to any of the well-known organizations, such 
as the Children’s Aid Society, or the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. If in some 
other place, send to any society or any person who 
you know will apply the money well. You can do 
this, and do it at once. 

But something more than this should follow. 
‘*T was sick, and. ye visited me: I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me.” It wants just that—it 
wants the personal presence, the kind word, the 
brotherly hand, to give the best help. If your 
own brother or sister were in poverty, would you 
rest content with sending them money? In Christ, 
all men are our brethren. He went down among 
the outcasts, the beggars, the lepers ; he ‘‘laid his 
hands on them” when he would heal them; he 
gave them more than alms more than healing,— 
his own loving companionship. 

Have you business ability? Seek out the unsuc- 
cessful, and lend to them your knowledge and 
shrewdness. Have you womanly tact, skill to 
read the feelings of others, art to beautify a home? 
You have the means to inexpressibly comfort and 
cheer those who need more than money. Have 
you work to give out? “There are people around 
you to whom work means comfort and self-re- 


spect. Have you nothing to give but good will? 


| Give that frankly and sincerely, and men will 
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‘less you for it; and you will find ways to more 
substantial help. 

| We feel that our words are far too light for this 
great matter. If any of us did but know the con- 
dition of those who are suffering, no other appeal 
would be needed. We wish that every one of our 
‘readers would consider the picture which our 
selections present, and take some sense of what 
the reality is; and then—thinking of his own 
blessings, thinking of the Love that has given 
them saying, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely 
give !”"—would ask himself, ‘‘ What shall I do ?” 








STRAUSS. 


HE recent death of Dr. David Friedrich 
Strauss, at the age of sixty-five years, re- 
moved from the world a man who was at one time 
powerfully influential upon the current thought of 
his generation and country. In an article pub- 
lished in this week’s Christian Union, but pre- 
pared some months ago, and already in type when 
the tidings of the death of Dr. Strauss arrived, one 
who was personally acquainted with him gives 
some interesting reminiscences of his character 
and career, and a notice of his latest book. It was 
in 1835, nearly forty years ago, that his celebrated 
Leben Jesu made its appearance. It promulgated 
the well-known ‘mythical theory” of the life of 
Christ, based upon the results of an audacious and 
destructive criticism of the Gospels. According to 
this theory, the Saviour is a historical personage, 
the actual facts of whose career have been over- 
Jaid and obscured by a multitude of mythical de- 
tails. The same view, modified in minor particu- 
lars, was put forth again in an edition of the book, 
re-written for popular use, and published in 1864. 
It is certain that the attack upon Christian belief, 
as conducted by Strauss, has spent its force. The 
battle has shifted to other parts of the ground; 
and neither party would now accept precisely his 
position. But his influence may perhaps be traced 
in such writers as Matthew Arnold, and the “‘ad- 
vanced liberals” of our day. As it seems to us, 
his arguments and method have not only failed to 
stand the test of the thorough Scriptural criticism 
which he himself challenged and attempted to em- 
ploy, but they have also been undermined from 
his own side by the newer scientific theories of 
myth-formation. 

One eternal fact, against which all gnawing criti- 
cism spends itself in vain, is the completeness and 
consistency of the Divine character of Christ, as 
set forth in the Gospels. Strauss started very con- 
veniently from the assumption that of course Jesus 
was human, and that everything supernatural in 
his life and everything in his sayings “‘ which it is 
impossible that any man of sound understanding 
should have said” must be stripped off, as ‘‘ myth- 
ical.” What was left, he regarded (contradictions, 
obscurities and troublesome passages generally 
being thrown away) as the true life ; and it is not 
surprising that the critic, in conclusion, pro- 
nounced our knowledge of Jesus to be very un- 
satisfactory, or that many critics, animated by a 
similar spirit, have concluded that we know noth- 
ing about him with certainty. It is in the light of 
his Divinity that his life appears in clear and har- 
monious outline ; and those who fail to accept this 
truth are in danger of arriving, after many tedious 
wanderings, at something “unsatisfactory,” or 
even, going a step further, of finding nothing at 
all. While the blind thus blindly seek to recon- 
struct by vague eclecticism the historic Jesus, feel- 

“ing and measuring, as it were, his footprints in the 
sands, the Divine Redeemer, whose portrait in the 
New Testament is the picture of one well known 
and loved by his disciples now, as always, stands 
evermore in the world, and the radiant heart of 
Christ shines, through Scriptures and precious ex- 
periences, upon the universal heart of man, to 
‘bless, inspire, convince and satisfy. 
Besides this unanswerable demonstration, fur- 
‘mished in perpetually growing power by the 
character and spiritual influence of Christ himself, 
there is a profound distrust of the arrogance of 
such criticism as Strauss applied to the Bible. It 
has broken down too conspicuously in other de- 
partments of literature to be accepted here. The 
method is too dependent on the peculiar notions 
of the critic to make its results as safe as they are 
startling. Let the reader who would see it illus- 
trated in secular criticism study the brilliant 
blunders of Taine, in treating the literature of 
England, or recall, if he can, the wise conclusions 
ef learned philologers which Layard at Nineveh 
and Babylon, and Schliemann on the plains of 
‘Troy, have scattered to the winds. 
.. In aword, Dr. Strauss outlived a large part of 
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his influence and fame. The lingering and in- 
curable disease of which he died appears not to 
have altered the stoical philosophy in which he 
had fortified himself. What he wrote of- his 
brother he probably wished to maintain for him- 
self: ‘‘Not even in moments when hope failed 
and life was despaired of did he give way to the 
self-delusion of discounting futurity.” Alas, that 
words like these, which vainly attempt to be brave, 
and are only sad and hopeless, should be his 
epitaph |! 








CLOTHES. 


HE Vineland Convention of Dress Reformers 
seems, in the forcible vulgate, to have 
“*petered out.” Called to revolutionize society as 
to clothes, it proclaimed its intention to abolish 
the present ‘‘swaying, swaggering, cumbersome 
drapery,” as well as to emancipate women from 
their bondage to tyrannous fashion. 

"Twas well said, and, as Shakespeare’s King 
Henry cannily observed, “It is a kind of good 
deed to say well. And yet words are no deeds.” 
These reforming friends in council justified the 
royal apothegm, if the reporters may be believed. 
For when the time for action came, after much 
eloquent diatribe and lofty moralizing, one heroic 
woman declared that she would shorten her skirts 
to clear the ground if twenty-four like offenders 
would also forsake the error of their fashionable 
ways. These two dozen penitents not volunteer- 
ing, we are left to infer that the offer went for 
nothing, and that even the delegates will have 
their spring gowns made with ‘“‘ swaying, swag- 
gering, cumbersome drapery.” 

The truth is that manners and customs cannot 
bealtered by conventions. They are the expression 
of certain beliefs, and change gradually and almost 
insensibly as those beliefs. broaden, strengthen, 
or fade out altogether, througk richer culture 
or @ more enlightened mora} sense. In our 
grandfathers’ time the village pastor thought it 
no shame to offer his mug of flip in stinging 
winter weather, or to accept his annual twenty 
gallons of rum. To-day, there would be a pretty 
scandal in any Massachusetts town where the 
minister should brew a steaming jorum for 
his frost-bitten deacons, and cheerfully pledge 
them in it, when they rode over to discuss parish 
matters with the mercury twenty degrees below 
zero and the snow three feet deep. Yet no man 
can say, ‘In this year, or in this, we reformed 
that evil custom.” It died out, as a clearer sense 
of personal responsibility for the general sobriety 
took possession of priest and layman. 

Our grandmothers, as a rule, were content with 
an education which made housekeepers and do- 
mestic artisans of them. Very few of them could 
spell correctly. Very few of them cared that they 
could not. They might have been better house- 
keepers and more devoted mothers than the cul- 
tivated women of to-day, though we take leave to 
doubt it. They were certainly not companions, 
in a broad sense, for intellectual men, and hence 
were less admirable wives, and less completed 
women. But no legislation has ordained that 
girls should have better schools, and attend them 
more faithfully. Public opinion has simply been 
finding out that the intelligence and nobility of its 
women are the measure of the intelligence and 
nobility of the State. And no archeologist will 
ever discover in what month of what season it 
was admitted that the higher education of girls 
was the best hope of the Republic. 

It would be equally difficult to say when the sober 
richness and elaboration of the costume of the busi- 
ness man of 1774 gave place to the rough conveni- 
ence and compactness of the business costume of 
1874, But the one dress isno more expressive of the 
dignity, seriousness, and slow-going industry of the 
former epoch than is the other of the energy, com- 
plexity, and bustling enterprise of the latter. The 
splendid and costly toilets of the women of the 
last century, which we admire as picturesque and 
praise as economical, were aristocratic. Fortunes, 
if not large, were permanent. Women, having 
leisure, composed their toilets with care, and wore 
them long, because there were no vulgar imitators 
to repeat them in cheap stuffs and tawdry com- 
binations. Brocade, and lace, and cashmeres had 
a value like plate and diamonds, and could be 
worn indefinitely. When that social state passed 
away who shall say? But to-day women’s dress 
illustrates the democratic instead of the aristo- 
cratic idea. Every woman who has money or 
credit wears a costume as costly or as conspicuous 
as she may please, and there is no upper circle to 


wither her with frosty disapproval. 


But, this liberty having come, as liberty al- 
ways comes, before intelligence and refinement 
have made its paths straight, the result has been 
grotesque blunders in the endeavor after good 
dressing. "Women wear in the street clothes fit 
only for the parlor, or outrage modesty, meaning 
only to be elegant, or injure the exquisite struc- 
ture of the body in a blind effort to improve its 
contours. They do not, for an instant, mean to 
be immoral, but only, and at all costs, fashionable. 
What they need is enlightenment, not objurga- 
tion. 

We hold that women are altogether right in 
wishing to look as pretty as they can. The in- 
fluence of beauty is an element of human progress 
which neither theologian nor moralist has yet 
taken half sufficiently into his scheme of the uni- 
verse. It is a fact, however melancholy, that the 
perfectly dressed sinner is a more agreeable pres- 
ence to most people than the slouchy saint ; and, 
in a world where beauty is as universal and as 
heartsome as the sunshine, and as necessary as the 
air, the saint is not to be pardoned who refuses to 
read the lesson, and permits himself or herself to 
be slouchy. 

We do not deny that a dress reform is needed. 
Women’s clothes are too costly and too character- 
less. But there will be no change for the better 
till the individual taste and conscience of women 
are educated to demand and to devise toilets that 
shall be both cheaper and more discriminating. 
We fancy that there is a marked improvement in 
feminine attire since girls began to study drawing 
and modelling. And this improvement will cer- 
tainly grow as dress rises from the low place of a 
mere utility or vanity to the higher station of an 
art. Really fine dressing must be the outcome of 
fine character and fine esthetic culture. And we 
eannot help thinking that conventions are in 
vain. . F 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The Christian Advocate thinks that Methodist 
singing has greatly declined in power during the last 
twenty or thirty years. It says this may possibly be 
chargeable to a decline in the tone and spirit of relig- 
ious life in the denomination, and to the banishment.of 
“the devout and voluble songs of the good old-time 
brothers and sisters.’’ It complains of the “ mouthing 
of the words of the hymns”’ on the part of choirs, and 
of the arrangement which places the singers behind 
the congregation when they ought to be in front, and 
as nearly as possible on a level with them. Of the 
popular hymn and tune-books it has no very high 
opinion, and says: * What is now needed is yet an- 
other that shall displace the whole of them. There are 
only about five or six hundred hymns in our language 
whose presence would add any value to the volume in 
which they might find place. Only from one to two 
hundred are much used in public; and they are sufli- 
cient.”” There is some justice, no doubt, in these criti- 
cisms; but, after all, we suspect that they grow largely 
out of the dissatisfaction which the old are apt to feel 
with new things. When the now rising generation 
becomes oid, it will in its turn cry out for the music of 
its youthful days—the very music that fails to satisfy 
the “ old folks” now upon the stage, and which will by 
that time have given place to something new. Terri- 
ble thing for old folks this spirit of progress and re- 
form! Why can’t we fix things so that they will “stay 
put”? 

—The first number of the Jewish Independent— 
Rev. Dr. Edward B. M. Browne, editor—has reached 
us from Chicago. The first article in it is a Christian 
sermon on Heaven, by the Rev. Dr. Reed, of Rockford, 
Ill.; and the editor, in his salutatory, says that “Jews 
and Christians should have the means of becoming ac- 
quainted with each other,’’ and that “the people of 
the United States need a paper that will be a link be- 
tween the Jewish and Christian press.”’ Such a paper 
the Jewish Independent is intended to be—faithful to 
Judaism but catholic toward Gentiles. Weekly, $1 per 
annum. 


—In California church property is taxed. The 
measure was adopted originally on account of the vast 
estates held there by the Catholics at the time of the 
cession of the territory by Mexico to the United 
States; but the law is a just one, and Protestants do 
not complain of it. It is not right that the churches 
should lean upon the State for support, directly or 
indirectly. 

—The Boston School Committee, on a reconsid- 
eration of the question whether the women elected as 
members should be turned out of their seats, reaffirmed 
its vote of exclusion, 67 to 85. One member of the 
Committee said: “The agitation will go on and con- 
tinue till the whole community has been aroused, and, 
if I don’t greatly mistake, instead of four presenting 
themselves here for seats at our Board, another year 
will see a much larger number.” Wait and see. 


—The right of married women to carry on busi- 
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‘their husbands, has been lately recognized by the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, and also by the Circuit Court 
of the United States sitting in Chicago. Husbands are 
in no way responsible for debts incurred by their wives 
in carrying on business. This ought to be the law in 
every State in the Union. 


—In the Municipal Criminal Court of San Fran- 
‘isco, recently, as we learn from the Evening Bulletin 
-of that city, while a Chinese robbery case was under 
investigation, a Chinawoman, about twenty years of 
‘age, was called to the witness-stand, and was ques- 
tioned as to her qualifications as a witness: ‘‘Do you 
know what it is to be sworn?” Answer—‘‘I promise 
to tell the truth.”” “If you do not tell the truth what 
will be done to you?” Answer—‘ If I told what is not 
true, then after I die I shall be punished by the Power 
above.” “De you know if anything would be done 
to you here ?” Answer—‘“‘I do not know what might 
be done here, but I believe that what may come here- 
‘after is of more consequence than what is done here 
on earth.’”’ “Who taught you there will be punish- 
ment hereafter?” Answer—‘‘My mother in China, 
when I was very young.” Pretty good teaching for a 
heathen mother, was it not? After all, God has not 
left China in utter darkness, sadly as she needs the full 
light of Christianity. 


—A model country newspaper is the Woonsocket 
(R. I.) Patriot, 8. 8. Foss editor and publisher. Prom- 
inence is wisely given therein to local news, but not by 
any means to the neglect of events transpiring in any 
part of cur own country or of the civilized world. It 
is independent of all political parties, and fearless in 
the utterance of its opinions, while its literary and 
miscellaneous selections are always of the best. 


—Here are some interesting statistics, from the 
Rev. Eleazer Smith, for a dozen years chaplain of the 
New Hampshire State Prison at Concord: Of the three 
hundred prisoners who have entered the institution 
during his official term, about one in six could not 
read when they were committed. Of the three hun- 
dred, not one has been taken from any of the learned 
professions—not one lawyer, physician or clergyman, 
known and recognized as such by any of the associated 
bodies of any of their professions, There is ove physi- 
cian, but he is not of the regular school of practice. 
There have been two persons who have pretended to 
preach, but belonged to no religious order and held to 
doctrines not generally held by churches; not one 
editor, printer or school-teacher. Further, as to relig- 
ious teaching, but one was a member of any Christian 
church, and not one in ten had regularly attended 
church. ‘I have been,’”’ says Mr. Williams, “so long 
connected with the prison and its records and history, 
that I can pretty confidently affirm that from its open- 
ing, some sixty years, there has not been among its in- 
mates one clergyman, lawyer, physician, editor; not 
one deacon, steward, church-warden or class-leader; 
mor one son of a clergyman; and I have been able to 
Jearn of but two persons who, at the time of the com- 
mission of the crime, were members of any church.”’ 
Here is a text from which might be preached a very 
impressive discourse in favor of education, literary 
and religious, as a preventive of crime. 


' —The Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, in 
the course of his report in The Christian Shield of. his 
“‘American Holiday,” speaks of his visit to New Haven 
and gives us this picture of the learned and genial 
President of Yale College: 


' Dr. Porter is the very image of a metaphysician, having a 
face marked by unusual keenness, a long penetrating nose, 
‘which seems to be inquiring into everything, and an eye re- 
markable for its microscopic power, so deep sunken, so sharp, 
and withal so suspicious, in an intellectual sense: it must bea 
Piece of very close reasoning that will satisfy Dr. Porter’s 
critical faculty. I can imagine that a very little poetry will 
go along way with the learned President, but that he has an 
insatiable appetite for metaphysical disquisition and analysis. 
Yet a pleasant man is President Porter, having a genial smile, 
a most friendly voice, and a very brotherly grip of the hand. 
Dr. Porter is the author of a very complete treatise on the 
Human Intellect, a work which has made a deep impression 
in America, and which cannot fail to create a large constitu- 
ency of admiring readers in this country. I expected to find 
Dr. Porter in the sere and yellow leaf, but instead of this 1 
found him not much beyond middle age, very agile in his 
movements, and apparently capable of undergoing a good 
deal of fatigue. To say that Dr. Porter is not overburdened 
with flesh is to give a very faint idea of his sinewy spareness: 
he is all muscle, nerve, and bone; just the man to climb a hill 
without exhaustion, or other inconvenience. I hope Dr. Por- 
ter will revisit England in the course of a year or two, when 
he will be received on every hand with cordial applause.” 


{ Here is another of Dr. Parker’s pictures: 


' “Dr. Leonard Bacon is the Nestor of Congregationalism in 
New England. He, too, is a man of remarkable keenness and 
penetration. He is well known throughout the States as a 
controversialist of rare acquirement and skill, knowing 
everything and putting everything in its most telling aspect. 
Dr. Bacon is just the man who would be in danger of mis- 
taking the State-paper office for Heaven. He has an amazing 
penchant for old papers, for monumental records, and for 
ecclesiastical antiquities. Probably the history of England, 
especially in its church aspects, is as familiar to Dr. Bacon as 
his own name. Woe betide the unhappy wight who makes a, 
mistake in his dates or other facts in an ecclesiastical contro- 
“versy with the redoubtable Doctor! He has left a mark upon 
the Congregationalism of his own country which will be in- 
creasingly appreciated by students and pastors. From what 
I have read of the productions of Dr. Bacon I should charac- 
‘terize him as one of the most keen, far-sighted, and trenchant 
writers either in America or this country ; an wnsparing critic, 
‘@ judicious counsellor, and an honest man,”, _ : 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. “Tama *ittle girl and go to Sunday-school, and 
in my lessons I find ‘Son of Man’ and ‘ Son of God.’ 
Will you please explain how they can both be the 
same ?”’ 


O one can fathom the Divine Nature. Titles 

and names do not attempt more than to cast 

some faint shadow of truth. Jesus is the Son of God, 

as partaker of the Divine Nature. (See Phil. ii., 6, etc.; 

John i., 1-3.) He was the Son of Man because when he 

came to earth he was born, as to his bodily nature, of 
man. 


2. “How do you think we shall meet our friends here- 
after? Do you think we shall know each other in the 
same relations as on earth, or shall we meet only as 
God’s angels ?” 

Those relations which grow out of our bodily state 
eannot exist in the same form in heaven, since flesh 
and blood shall not inherit eternal life; yet our domes- 
tic affections will not be destroyed by the change, but 
will be refined, purified and strengthened. 


3. “Is a person responsible for his belief?” 

Every man is accountable to God for the right use ot 
his reasoning powers. It behooves us therefore to 
think humbly, and diligently and reverently on all 
subjects of grave importance. But since no human 
being can know what the mental processes of another 
may be, and since no man is infallible himself, we have 
no right to treat another man’s errors of opinion as 
moral delinquencies. To his own Master he stands or 
falls. 

4, Is there an established church of “ Irvingites” in 
America? Can you put me in communication with 
the pastor ? , 

There was such a church in New York some years 
ago, but whether it now exists or not we do not 
know. 

5. What is the best book of prayers for family wor- 
ship? 

Dr. J. P. Thompson’s Home Worship is the best we 
have seen. Some use in connection with this Rev. 
Lyman Abbott’s Morning and Evening Exercises, ex- 
tracted from the writings of Mr. Beecher. 


6. Is the doctrine of total depravity. t. ¢., that all the 
acts of an unconverted person are sinful, generally 
believed among Congregationalists at the present day ? 

Theologians explain that by total depravity they 
do not mean that men are as bad as they can be, or 
that they never do anything that is right. They first 
hold up a spiritual ideal of life and character, required 
by Divine law, and declare, truly, that no man, in single 
actions, or in his whole character, ever complied with 
that law, and therefore that all men are depraved in 
every faculty and action, by its imperfect obedience 
or total disobedience. The phrase “ total depravity ’”’ 
is not Scriptural. It misleads all who have not been 
educated to the subtle distinctions of theology. It is 
enough to say that all men are sinful, and need the 
divine power upon the heart to inspire it to goodness, 


7. I am a young man of very limited means and 
have an intense desire to master thoroughly ali-that is 
worth knowing in English Literature. How shall I 
begin? 

You have half accomplished it already. No young 
man, rich or poor, can set his heart to do a thing of: 
this kind as you have set yours, and fail. It is a pity 
that you could not find some employment near a large 
city where you could subscribe to a public library. 
Then follow Carlyle’s advice: Read first what you 
chiefly desire to read. That will open the way to some- 
thing else. English literature is too large for a man to 
master it thoroughly. But the more you get the bet- 
ter. Some good history of English literature, Taine’s 
or Craik’s, will be a help to you. Then follow one rule: 
Read the best. It is hard, at first, till one’s taste is 
formed, to read only the best, but it produces good re- 
sults in the end. 

8 What are the preliminaries by which a lady can 
be admitted to Cooper Institute? To whom does she 
apply? What are the fees? What hours is she obliged 
to spend there? Is there any circular containing in- 
formation of the knowledge to be obtained there? Are 
there any lady students in Architecture? 


The “ Woman’s School of Art’’ in Cooper Institute 
admits no pupils under sixteen years of age. Instruc- 
tion is free, but materials are at the pupil’s expense. 
Application should be made to the Principal—Mrs. 
Susan N. Carter—in person, or in writing, and refer- 
ences are required. It is best to apply before the close 
of the present session in order to secure a place for the 
term beginning next October. Hours, from nine to 
one o’clock each day. Other inquiries are answered in 
a circular furnished on applicatien. Architectural 
drawing is not taught. 


9. OTHER QUERIES.—({1) In answer to query in pre- 
vious number we are informed that copies of the 
Christian Union, Independent and illustrated papers 
will be very acceptable if sent for distribution to L. H. 
Pease, Seaman’s Chaplain, New Orleans, care Ameri- 
can Seamen’s Friend Society, Wall St., New York. 
(2) We have bought optical goods at Queen’s and can 
speak favorably of the house. (8) ‘* Wilson’s Treatise 
on Punctuation’’ is the best. Our edition is an old one 
and bears the imprint of Crosby & Nichols of Boston 
and was published at $1.00, (4) The Home Missionary 





Society publishes the Home Missionary. (5) It is«per- 
fectly proper and customary for a widow to retain her 
husband’s initials in heraddress. (6) Fishes in artificial 
ponds are usually fed upon liver cut into small bits. 
We have known calf’s liver dried and pulverized to 
to be nsed for fishes in small aquaria. (7) Either Gil- 
lespie’s or Peck’s works on Land Surveying, published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, are good. 


Che Sunday-School. 


An infant-class teacher has a word to say through 
the Sunday-School World to mothers who send their children 
to the school all decked out in pretty hats and bright sashes. 
As she writes after a several years’ experience with a class of 
thirty or forty children, from four to eight years of age, be- 
longing to Christian parents, both rich and poor, she is cer- 
tainly entitled to be heard with her complaint. This is that 
one or more overdressed little girls in a class will sometimes 
be the cause of a deal of mischief in distracting the attention 
of those nearest to them and really tempting others to feel- 
ings of covetousness. She can hardly compose her soul in 
patience when she scans her flock and sees what a flutter a 
few of these tender lamb McFlimsies will often make among 
the rest, and so she reasons with parents and gently hints that 
they suppress their vanities for the time being and send their 
children to the Sunday-school in simpler and less noticeable 
dresses. This, it must be said, is rather a sweeping demand, 
and we are very much afraid that parents won’t heed it. Pos- 
sibly the teacher is at fault in something herself and fails to 
keep the little ones’ attention as she ought. They must look 
somewhere, and if there is nothing else for their eyes to feast 
on they will look at sashes. 


One of these days, Mr. Hazard, of the National Sun- 
day-School Teacher, is quite confident, we shall have to hire 
our superintendents and occupy their whole time in working 
for their schools. We are not ready to venture on this pre- 
diction as yet, but if that time ever does come, superintend- 
ents will not be without plenty to do. Even now, says Mr. 
Hazard, there is just as much and even more need in a Sun- 
day-school of pastoral visitation than in the church itself. 
In the case of many city churches the Sunday-schools have 
the larger parishes. The condition of the scholars in itself 
furnishes a special plea for week-day visitation that must b 
more regular and less hurried than the most conscientiou 
teachers can afford, burdened as they are with other dutie: 
To do the work taere is in such a parish, scattered as it ofte: 
is, will take all of one man’s time, care, and vitality. Thi 
labor naturally falls to the superintendent, and would be t 
him a great reinforcement of his power in the school. Tha 
in the case of city mission schools paid superintendents mia) 
become more generally necessary is probably true, but, as w' 
have said heretofore, the charm of the institution of the Sab 
bath-school is its voluntary character, and it is to be hopec 
that it will never lose it. 


Writing letters to scholars who have moved away 
and keeping up an interest in them is one of the best things 2 
teacher can do. Rev. Mr. Trumbull writes very much to the 
point, as usual, on this matter, and he is not alone in his views. 
Scholars, especially, who are temporarily absent, he thinks 
should be written to frequently, and he cites the instance of 
alady teacher in New York who is in the habit of sending a 
letter each week during her summer vacation to the scholars 
of her class in the mission school, who call at her house on 
Saturday afternoons to receive it from some one in her 
family. In this way she keeps them together, and finds a 
warm welcome from them on her return. Two other in- 
stances given by Mr. Trumbull are equally interesting: A 
teacher in Philadelphia, who thought her class of trifling girls 
quite beyond her control, was surprised, on opening a corre- 
spondence with them, to find how warm were their hearts 
toward her, and how deeply they thought on her teachings; 
while a class of girls in a New England Sunday-school look 
forward with as much interest to the reading of a weekly 
letter coming to them from a former teacher as to almost any 
Sunday-school exercise, and they treasure permanently the 
letters thus received, each in turn taking one to be kept and 
often re-read, There is evidently a field here which teachers 
have hardly begun to work in. If some such Sabbath-school 
correspondence could be carried on judiciously, it could 
easily be made the pleasantest and not the least serviceable 
part of a teacher’s duties. 























John Chinaman, as we see him, can scarcely be said 
to have a beaming countenance, but it seems that on occa- 
sion he can light up with something more than a “ bland” 
smile. At the Chinese mission in San Francisco lately a num- 
ber of presents, provided by a friend here in the East, were 
passed around to the children as rewards of merit, and we are 
told that their faces lit up with the same joy that any children 
would show. There is nothing so very sigmificant in the fact 
of their smiling, but the circumstance that it was caused in 
this instance by an act of Christian attention is something to 
be thought of. 





The only assistant a minister has in a Louisians 
colored Sunday-school is a very black girl who can barely 
spell out a verse in the New Testament as yet. But she 
doubtless makes up for this in unction and spirit in explain- 
ing what she has already been taught of Bible truth herself. 
In some schools and with some teachers a little more of this 
colored girl’s qualifications might be brought into play with 
good effect. 


If a pastor notices the habit some ministers have of 
conversing in the pulpit during the services, even in prayer 
time, it may be allowed us to call attention to the matter, and 
add his remark that the habit may have a bad effect on the 
young people of his congregation. 


To those of our readers who continue to apply for 
the books that it was stated a gentleman had for distribution 
among two or three “ destitute schools,” we have simply t@ 
say that he has doubtless disposed of them before this. Those 
schools which may not be the fortunate ones in getting the 
books will, of course, be glad to think that some other schools 
are haying the benefit of them, —— * 
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‘THE OLD FAITH AND THE NEW. 
By R. W. RayMOonD. 


NDER this title, David Friedrich Strauss, 

now an old man, has put forth what will doubt- 

less be his last book. He calls it a ‘‘ confession,” that 

is, a statement of his beliefs; and he professes that it 

js rather constructive than destructive—an attempt, 

not to demolish existing faiths, but “‘where these are 

already shaken, . . to point out the direction in 
which he believes a firmer soil can be found.” 

The past life of Strauss is a poor preparation for the 
composition of such a book. Heis a man of decided 
genius, and undoubted sincerity, who has suffered 
much public and private persecution on account of his 
opinions, and made great sacrifices for the sake of what 
he thinks to be the truth. The brilliant career that 
once opened before him he has exchanged for a life of 
domestic trouble, social and professional ostracism, 
and a perpetual conflict of debate, which, although it 
‘was not wholly uncongenial to him, has left in a con- 
dition of hunger unallayed that genial side of: his na- 
ture, shown by glimpses in his works and known to his 
nearest friends, which longs for rest and peace and 
sympathy. Strauss has preserved to a remarkable de- 
gree, considering the nature of his experience, a per- 
sonal sweetness of character that renders him a de- 
lightful companion. He is far from being, in private, 
one of those aggressive and conceited unbelievers who 
intrude upon everybody their peculiar views. 

The writer recalls with grateful pleasure the inter- 
course which he enjoyed, some fifteen years ago, while 
a student at the University of Heidelberg, with Dr. 
Strauss, then already an old man, and living alone, in 
simplicity and apparent poverty, the cloistered life of 
a German professor out of service. We remember the 
bare garret-lodgings, with their standing-desk, at 
which we first saw him, poring over a huge ancient 
folio; the frugal supper, with bread and tea for two, 
made sumptuous by eloquence and learning from his 
lips; the walk in the sunny Rhine valley, and the won- 
drous fascination of the flowing talk, so simple and 
natural, yet so profound and suggestive, with which 
he beguiled the hours. 

But we do not remember hearing from Strauss a sin- 
gle word of his theological views or the controversies 
to which they had given rise. Literature, art, music, 
nature, politics, history—on these topics he could dis- 
eourse with marvelous acuteness and enthusiasm, and 
with the joy of a child, untouched by any trace of bit- 
terness. But his reluctance to enter upon the topics 
with which he was publicly identified was evidently 
strong. The declaration made in this work: ‘“‘I have 
never desired, nor do I now desire, to disturb the con- 
tentment or the faith of any one,” is confirmed by our 
recollections of him, and by what we have heard from 
others. ‘ 

Nevertheless, when he took pen in hand to formu- 
late his own faith, or rather lack of faith, the experi- 
ence of his life was unfavorable to candor and to clear- 
ness. It made him obstinate and partial; and, judged 
from his own anti-Christian or extra-Christian stand- 
point, his book is weak and unsuccessful. We have 
spoken of him personally, partly from an impulse of 
friendship and justice; but partly also to show that in 
our judgment of his book, we are not swayed by any 
abhorrence of the man. If he had presented us with 
the best argument against Christianity, or the best 
statement of scientific beliefs and unbeliefs that could 
be made, we should be glad to say so. 

It must be confessed that the works of Strauss have 
Dever produced in this country the same effect as in 
Germany. The Leben Jesu, which startled and shook 
that nation, produced no remarkable results in this— 
probably for two reasons: first, because its nebulous 
myth-theory, congenial to the subtleties of German 
thought, was less attractive to the robust, practical 
American mind; secondly, because our community 
had already to some extent outgrown that narrow, 
superstitious fear of criticism which sees in every new 
assault the overthrow of the truth. In a word, the 
greater part of Strauss’ theory seemed preposterous, 
and was not seriously troublesome, while the rest was 
a kind of criticism with which we were familiar, in 
which our own scholars had fearlessly engaged, and 
which did not touch our deeper grounds of Christian 
faith. 

* Moreover, even in Germany, Strauss has been out- 
grown, in spite of his efforts to-keep up with the times. 
In vain he has re-written the Leben Jesu; in vain he 
now puts forth what will be for him a final statement 
of his position. He does not succeed in representing 
truly either the present phases of Christian thought 
or the present attitude of radicalism. Thescience and 
philosophy upon which he builds are slipping from 
under him. His notion of the nebular hypothesis in 
astronomy, involving a return of the planets to the 
sun, and the generation of sufficient heat by their im- 
pact to at once resolve all things again into their 
minutest elements,.and redistribute them in space, as 
before, to begin a new cycle of creation, is merely 
the crude view of Kant, and not consistent with the 
more precise laws of thermodynamies, discovered since 
Kant’s time. His notions of Darwinism, spontaneous 
Zeneration, and similar scientific novelties, are those 
of a reader, and a reader of one side at that, not of an 
original investigator or an independent critic. His 
Philosophy recognizes only the German schools, and 
even among these, only Kant, Fichte, Hegel and 
Schleiormacher. There is one allusion to Hartmann, 
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none to Herbart, and none to Comte, Spencer or Mill. 
His pulitics will suit neither conservatives nor radicals. 
He condemns the aristocracy mildly, and the socialists 
and Internationals fiercely, calling upon the gevern- 
ment to put down the workingmen’s leagues, that 
wantonly disturb prices aud wages. He says the ques- 
tion, What is in itself the best form of government? is 
always wrongly put, and is equivalent to asking, What 
is the best kind of clothing? Government is something 
essentially relative, etc. Thus he denies the rights of 
kings, as held by one school, and the rights of man, as 
held by another school. 

This volume, professing to set forth what is left in 
the way of religion to one who has surrendered faith 
in Christianity, in a personal God and in a personal 
immortality, rambles, naturally enough, into all sorts 
of social, political, scientific and literary questions. 
We say naturally enough; for in truth these things do 
constitute all the religion that a mind so situated can 
hope to find. Resignation to fate, since there is no 
Providence; a cheerful present activity, since there is 
no proof or sign of conscious life hereafter ; contempla- 
tion of philosophic themes, and observance of the good 
of humanity, as a counteracting force against mean- 
ness and selfishness; music, pictures, poetry and 
nature, as an antidote to sadness; time, as the consola- 
tion of gricf—these fairly constitute the chilly pro- 
gramme which Dr. Strauss presents us. He is too 
candid and keen-sighted to accept the scientific, liter- 
ary, or sentimental assemblies which have been devised 
as substitutes fora church. He says, 

“T have attended several services of the free congregation 
in Berlin, and found them terribly dry and unedifying. I 
quite thirsted for an allusion to the Biblical legend or the 
Christian calendar, in order to get at least something for the 
heart and imagination, but nothing of the kind was forth- 
coming. No, this is not the way either. After the edifice of 
the church has been demolished, to go and give a lecture on 
the bare, imperfectly levelled site, is dismal to a degree that 
is awful.” 

To understand this book, two things must be borne 
in mind. The first is, that it originates in a country 
where Christianity has been identified with the domina- 
tion of State churches. The unfortunate compromise 
between Catholicism and one or two types of Protest- 
autism, by virtue of which the freedom of religious 
opinion in the church has b3en hindered, is responsible 
for much of German infidelity. Doubters and dissent- 
ers have been crowded into the position of inward un- 
believers but outward conformers. The second point 
to which we refer is also a result of the first, namely, 
the existence of a widespread feeling among educated 
men that Christianity, or some other religion, is really 
a good thing for the common herd, but that there is an 
esoteric circle of the select illuminated ones, where 
truth may be spoken, The good natured way in 
which the latest infidel schools protest that they 
wouldn’t for the world disturb anybody’s faith is 
rooted in indifference, not reverence; and it could not 
stand before the fiery contagion of a glowing church, 
free from the chilling, stiffening influence of the State. 

The appendix to this volume is the best part of it; 
and, if it could only be published separately, with the 
omission of one or two paragraphs, might be recom- 
mended as an eloquent and profound criticism of the 
great poets and musicians of Germany. In this field, 
Strauss might have become as great as Lessing or 
Saint Beuve, had he not forsaken it for misty specula- 
tions and tempestuous controversies. We close the 
book with profound sadness, as we reflect upon the 
sincere, earnest, mistaken, kindly, troubled, laborious, 
unsuccessful life now drawing to a close, and look 
with mingled pity and respect upon the lonely old 
man who warms himself a little at the feeble flame he 
has kindled, while he looks bravely, though without 
hope or any expectation, out into the dark. 








“TO WHOM BE THE GLORY?” 
By Joun W. CHADWICK. 


HERE are earnest thinkers in these latter 
days who fancy that our thanks are misdirected 
when we speed them on their way to the Eternal. 
They too would give thanks. But they would give 
them to Humanity, not.God. Says Frederick Harri- 
son, one of the ablest representatives in England of the 
Positive Philosophy and Religion, “It is a Human 
Providence that makes us what we are. A human 
power in which alone we live and move and bave our 
being.” And other writers of the Positive school have 
illustrated this thought in many ways. Edmund 
About has done it in a very interesting manner. And, 
as far as it goes, this thought impresses me as wonder- 
fully grand and noble and inspiring. It is a human 
Providence that in a great measure makes us what we 
are. Itisa human power in which we live and move 
and have our being. When the Positivist says “in 
which alone we live and move and have our being,” 
then I begin to be incredulous. But leave out the 
“alone’’ and. the thought is full of pathos, power and 
inspiration. If this Grand Being, as they call him, col- 
lective humanity, were the only God we had to wor- 
ship he would have a sort of practical infinitude. Once 
his past eternity would have been set down at 4,004 
years, B. C. But now some of the patient delvers in 
the mine of man’s past history inform us that at least 
500,000 years ago he was here and hard at work. And 
he has been working ever since, and the earth upon 
whose. bosom we were laid when we were born was a 
very, very different earth from that which the old 





flint-chippers and cave dwellers found on their arri- 
val. There was no fire already lighted for them. 
There was no ready-made clothing to be had. There 
were no domestic animals; they have all been made 
domestic by the efforts of humanity. Rarey himself 
would probably have had his hands full if he could 
have antedated his experiments some hundred thou- 
sand years. There were no such flowers there as you 
can purchase at the florists or grow in your window. 
These are of man’s contriving; their colors and their 
forms, their fragrance too, have had a human origin. 
The real Adam and Eve, not those almost contempo- 
rary folk who lived according to the Scriptures only 
six thousand years ago, not those but the first or some- 
where near the first men and women, had no conven- 
ient grocery to go to, no Fulton Market, no such fruits 
and vegetables as you look at twice before you buy 
them now-a-days. ‘“ Fruits of the Spirit’ shall we call 
them? Yes, but of a Human Spirit, whether or no they 
are the fruits of a divine. ‘Other men have labored 
and we have entered into their labors.’’ More than a 
hundred thousand generations have been able to say 
this, for every one of them has found the earth on its 
arrival more habitable, more comfortable, more beau- 
tiful than it was for its immediate ancestors. 

And so it is evident that the Positivist makes no mis- 
take in thanking the collective humanity of the past 
for the innumerable blessings that console and cheer 
and glorify our earthly lot. And his thanks would be 
not only fit and beautiful, they would be eminently 
practical. For he would feel bound to show his thank- 
fulness in action, and he would do this by endeavoring 
to live in such a way that those who came after him 
might find the earth a fairer and a sweeter place to 
live in because of his labor and self-sacrifice. Do you 
say then the same beings do not get the thanks who 
do the service? The same beings do not, but the same 
Berne does. For Humanity, says the Positivist, Past, 
Present and Future, is One, and so it happens ‘that the 
same GRAND BEING who, along the line of all the Past, 
has blest us with innumerable blessings will be the ob- 
ject of our gratitude. 

Shall we do well, then, to transfer our thanks, when- 
ever we are disposec to be thankful, from the infinite 
Spirit of the Universe to the Collective Spirit of 
Humanity? We shall if it is true, as Frederick Har- 
rison says, that “ every sentiment of adoration, grati- 
tude, veneration, and love, to which the preacher can 
appeal when he celebrates that divine providence in 
the name of God, is open to him who celebrates that 
human providence in the name of human goodness, 
truth, and beauty.” If this is true, then surely man, 
not God, is the true object of gratitude. Let us gointo 
his gates with thanksgiving and enter his courts with 
praise; let us be thankful unto him and bless his name. 
But I wonder that any man of average intelligence— 
nay, of common sense—much more a man so grandly 
dowered and highly cultured as the man I have quoted, 
can for one minute think that this is true. Methinks 
there are some things which we enjoy, some things 
quite indispensable to our happiness, to our life, which 
are of no man’s making and which no man has bet- 
tered. Not to go outside the planet which has been 
given to us for a home, there are a few things which are 
the fruits of no human spirit. ‘‘ The mountains stand 
by the power of God.’’ No human power has upreared 
their solid bastions, has carved their glorious linea- 
ments, has made the glaciers flash upon their breasts, 
and many a stream and torrent gleam amid their wild 
recesses. 

“ Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue spread garlands at your feet? 
God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer, and let the ice-plains echo God I 
God, sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ; 
Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds; 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God!” 

But these are not the only fruits of the Infinite Spirit 
that are of no man’s making and of no man’s better- 
ing. ‘The sea is his, and he made it, and his hands 
formed the dry land.’’ There were giants in those 
days, but they did not scoop the basin of the Atlantic 
or Pacific, or chisel yonder glorious river’s bed, ner 
that along which “flows the Oregon and hears no 
sound save its own dashing,” nor the channel of the 
Amazon or Mississippi. But it is not possible to limit 
our consideration to this tiny world on which we live. 
We have this “crust,”’ and very sweet it is, but we 
have cake beside—aye, nectar and ambrosia. “The 
fruits of the Spirit’”—they are suns and moons and 
stars, constellations and galaxies. Doubtless Fredenck 
Harrison remembers that ascription to the sun in the 
closing part of Tyndall’s book on heat, such an inscrip- 
tion as no ancient Parsee ever chanted to that benefi- 
cent, life-giving orb. Had he forgotten all about it 
when he said that “in a human power alone we live 
and move and have our being”? No human power 
hung that great orb in space and lighted its eternal 
fires. But if it could for one moment be withdrawn, 
Mr. Harrison might express a very different opinion, 
but that there would be no Mr. Harrison to express one 
opinion or another. 

It would appear then that we should not do well to 
transfer our gratitude from the Infinite Spirit of the 
Universe to the collective Spirit of Humanity. For 
every, sentiment of adoration, gratitude, veneration; 
and love to which the preacher can appeal when he 
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‘celebrates the divine providence in the name of God, 
is not open to him who celebrates a human providence 
in the name of human goodness, truth and beauty. 
Far fromit. Let us be grateful to humanity for all 
that it has ever done for us. It has done wonderful 
things. But humanity cannot exhaust the sum of 
thankfulness that is generated in our hearts by our 
total experience. O,no! Not unto us, not unto us, O 

‘God, but unto thy great name be honor and thanks- 
giving for a thousand and ten thousand blessings which 
no man makes and no man mars—the fruits of thy 
spirit that from the heaven-high, hell-deep tree of uni- 
versal life drop down into our eager hands and open 
‘hearts. ‘The Lord hath done great things for us 
whereof we are glad.” 

Consider even those things which have most mani- 
festly been affected by the agency of man. The earth 
is full of his riches. There is no doubt of it. 

* The earth still wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon its zone, 
And gives to it an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.” 

‘The Parthenon is notalone. Many atempleand pyra- 
mid, and many a cathedral’s awful majesty, bear 
witness to the sense of beauty, to the patience, power, 
and skill of human laborers. But did these make the 

:stone, as well as quarry it, out of which they carved 

-columa and capital, buttress and pinnacle, altar and 

-spire, statue of saint and hero? And how was it with 

ithe various flowers and fruits that have been coaxed 
by centuries of patience into their present state of 

vusefulness and beauty ? There was something given 

‘to start with. The bearded grain was not made out of 

‘nothing, nor the tasselled corn; no, nor the humblest 
flower that makes our gardens beautiful and lends its 
perfume to our wedding festivals and to our last fare- 
‘welis. There was not only something given, but there 
was a hint that that something could be improved 
with effort. Natural selection suggested artificial. 

‘Shall we be grateful for the skill-and patience that has 
improved on the original and not be grateful for the 

original and for the hint that was given how to better 
it? It is the first step that costs. It were an easier 

thing to develop all the different apples that make our 
orchards beautiful from the common crab than to 

«make that common crab. 

* Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean ; over th&t art 
Which you say adds to Nature is an art 
That Nature makes.” 

But why should we speak of “fruits of the Spirit,” 
as if they were confined to stones and trees and stars 
and bird and beast, as if man himself were not a fruit 
of the Spirit. Shall it be said that of all varieties man 
is that variety which has been mostimproved, that the 
pound pippin isn’t so different from the common crab- 
apple as Goethe and Shakespeare and Newton are dif- 
ferent from the folk who dwelt in caves and lived on 
oots and herbs? Shall it be said that if natural selec- 
ion developed man from the brute world artificial 
selection has made him little lower than the angels and 
rowned him with glory and honor? But whence 
came the impulse that compelled man to seek for ever 
higher things, that would not let him rest in anything 
that he had attained? ‘The fiend that man harries is 
love of the best.” So Emerson has sung. Did man 
make this fiend, this angel rather? Was it born 
of any human mother, did any human father gender 
4t? Again, it must be insisted; Over that art which 
you say adds to human nature is an art that human 
nature makes. Man isa fruit of the Spirit. The tree 
of universal life is heavy laden not only with grapes 
and corn, not only with mountains and stars, not only 
with galaxies and constellations, but with men. As 
‘Carlyle says of the tree Igdrasil, ‘‘ Is not every leaf of 
4t a biography?” 

The Positivist assures us that the profoundest sense 
of the reality of his peculiar views does not exclude of 
mecessity ulterior religious conceptions. But certainly 
these conceptions must be the merest supernumeraries 
if his peculiar views appeal to every sentiment of adora- 
tion, gratitude and love to which those can appeal who 
believe in an Infinite Spirit. And having played the 
principal part so far in all the world’s great trilogy, I 
-do not think that Religion will ever quite comsent to 
be asupernumerary. It would rather go through some 
convenient trap into perpetual oblivion. But the fact 
is that while Positivism does not include all the great 
sentiments of Spiritual Religion, Spiritual Religion 
does include all the great sentiments of Positivism, 
and infinitely more. We may be grateful to Hu- 
manity for all that it has done to make the world a 
more convenient, more beautiful, and more sacred 
-home for us to live in, and we may show our gratitude 
to all the Past by living such a life as shall leave “ the 
-homestead of nations” a little better than we found it; 
but when we have done all this, if we have not been 
utterly deaf and blind to all that has been going on 
about us in a universe that is full of voices and of vis- 
ions, we shall have remaining in our hearts a great 
store of thankfulness which can find but one object— 

one Being—"* One God and Father of all, who is above 
all and through alland in us all; to Whom be the glory 
forever.” 








At the opening of the centennial campaign by 
the tea-party of the ladies of Trenton on the 25th inst., 
the most distinguished trophy will be the triumphal 

=arch that welcomed Washington to their city as he 
passed to his inauguration at New York in 1788, and 
greeted Lafayette on his visit in 1824. 
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YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING.— Continued 
from page 127.) 

win is going to take away Christianity; and it is proper tnat 
all of us who are orthodox should shake our heads wisely 
when his name is mentioned, or when his philosophy is spoken 
of. Far be it from me, therefore, to say anything in favor of 
Mr. Darwin! But he has read his Bible, evidently, and has 
taken many ideas from Paul; ‘for I find that Paul’s theory of 
the natural man, and Mr. Darwin’s theory of the animal man, 
are very near together; and that the whole line of apostolic 
thought in regard to the inner man and the outer man has a 
strange resemblance to the thought which Mr. Darwin is feel- 
ing after. You will observe that Paul went so far as to almost 
deny his own personality, as an animal. He says, “There isa 
law of the flesh, there is a beast-law, in me, and there is also in 
me a law of the spirit, a God-law; and these two laws are not 
reconciled. The animal runs away with me every day: I 
hold on, but he runs away with me; and as not the animal 
but the higher spiritual man is I, it is not I that sin but 
the animal that dwells in me. I dwell in a body that sins. 
Here is an inner man and an outer man; an upper man and 
an under man; a spiritual man and an animal man.” This 
idea runs aH the way through Paul’s epistles. Not only so, 
but all the way through the Bible there is a representation of 
man as being a creature of time, a creature with a lower 
nature, but with the germs of a higher nature in him, which 
is developing slowly toward the highest elevation which it is 
capable of reaching; it is only when this higher nature is 
developed so that the light of God’s soul is struck through it, 
and itis in affinity with the Divine, that the man is an unfolded 
child of God. And he cannot get the power of such develop- 
ment until he grows in the sunshine of God’s own soul; until 
the mind and will and heart of God touch his mind and will 
and heart. 

Butaboveall and beyond all this philosophy, physical or met- 
physical, that can be found in its germ-forms in the Bible, is 
that representation which is made of the ideal God. By the 
ideal God I do not mean any fictitious and poetic conception 
of God; I mean that view of God which we frame by the best 
effort of our understanding, with all our imagination work- 
jng in the great invisible moral realm. 


THE DIVINE STRENGTH OF ITS INFANCY. 


I know that truth is slowin developing. If you were to find 
& perfect alphabet in a savage’s hut, you would say that it was 
brought there. If it could be shown that a savage had in- 
vented a new language, and was using it, it would be consid- 
ered an anomaly. It would be so different from the ordinary 
experience of men in all time, that no man would believe it. 

Nothing impresses me more than to go back and see how 
the patriarchs lived. Abraham, 4 respectable old sheikh of 
the desert, hardly ever said or did anything worth remember- 
ing. He was powerless, comparatively speaking. Isaac was 
a@ very mild shadow of his father. Jacob was a substantial 
man, to be sure; he was politic and diplomatic; he was a 
good manager—a very excellent manager. And while I 
look upon the characters of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, 
I cannot understand how they could have been so dear to 
the Jews. Measuring by the ordinary ideas of our time, we 
cannot see what great thoughts or great developments ever 
came out of their brains; though out of their experience 
grew that helpful conception of God as the defence and the 
recompense of the faithful—“I am thy shield and thy ex- 
ceeding great reward.’’ And then, take that declaration of 
God to Moses in the thirty-third chapter of Exodus. I think 
the conception there given, where God reveals his moral na- 
ure to Moses, at his supplication—the majesty of it, the full- 
ness of it, the quality of it, the proportion of it, and the drift 
of it—is something more than sublime. There is nothing in 
the New Testament that surpasses it. The New Testament 
indeed may be said to be but a paraphrase of it. 

Now how can you account for the fact that there stands 
that magnificent conception of Jehovah, which was revealed 
to Moses in the beginning, that same conception which crops 
out again and again in the prophets, and all the way down 
through the Scriptures, with more and more clearness until 
the time of Jesus Christ when in him we had the full man- 
ifestation of God. 

Remember that this was in a dynastic age. Remember that 
God gave out his life clearly in an age when men were but lit- 
tle above the animals, and when the senses gave law and 
ethics to the world. 


THE DIVINE IDEA OF DIVINITY. 


And what is the conception of God which runs through the 
Old Testament, and all the way down? Compare it with the 
Grecian conception of him, and then with the Roman, which 
was subsequent to it. Compare it with the Assyrian notion 
of the Divine nature. Compare it with all the collateral ideas 
of God which existed. Not that there are not correct and 
noble points, here and there, in all mythologies and religions: 
but take the conceptions of Jehovah and of Jesus which we 
find in the New Testament. What are they? They are not 
simply conceptions of power ; they are essentially conceptions 


of character. And more than that, they are conceptions of he 


character in the relations of love to mankind; and not in the 
relations of love alone, but in the relations of self-sacrifice as 
well. Long before these ideas ever appeared in philosophy or 
in poetry, there was lifted up in the early ages a sublime idea 
of God as one whe earried the world in his arms as a mother 
carries her child in her bosom. This idea grew stronger and 
stronger, until the Saviour in glory bowed his head and came 
down to earth, and was not ashamed to be called a man and a 
brother, and declared that he came not to destroy but to save; 
that he came to give life, not to take life; that he came to 
show that greatness was service rendered, and not service ac- 
cepted. He washed his disciples’ feet, and said, “I, your Lord: 
have done this”—how? why?—‘to teach you what you 
should do; to teach you what is the rule of moral life and 
character; to teach you what is mercy; to teach you what is 
the nature of the God-head; to teach you that it is not will, 
that isnot power, that is not control, that it is not sovereignty ; 
that it is Service. The Divine idea is that of the greater serv- 
ing the less; of the stronger serving the weaker; of the richer 
serving the poorer; of the better serving those that are less 
good. It is the eternal nature of God to give himself formen, 
that they may be lifted up out of their lowness and meagre- 
ness unto him. Now, this view is to be found regnant al) 
through the Bible, from beginning to end; and it is to be 
found nowhere else, that [ know of, as it isin that Book. It 
has been hinted at in sermons, and essays, and all manner of 
tractates, but it is much more largely developed in the Word 


of God than it ever has been out of it. It is the slowest and 
the last thing for men to learn. 

I do not understand this to be the idea of Calvinism and 
Augustinianism. I hold Calvinism to teach the sovereignty 
of absolute will and wisdom. Every man is a Calvinist, no 
matter what church he belongs to, who has a great deal of 
will, and thinks it ought to dominate! Calvinism illustrates 
the monarchical idea rather than the idea of fatherhood. 
Men have represented God as being sovereign. It is said 
that he made all things, and that because he made them 
he has a right to do just as he pleases with them. It is 
claimed that, having created men, he has a right to raise up 
some and dash down others. When applied to the will of 
God as dealing with matter I assent to this; but when ap- 
plied to the divine will as dealing with the destinies of men, 
not only in time, but throughout eternity, I protest against 
it. I say that the God of Calvinism is not the God of Calvary. 
To teach that God, because he is the greatest, and has the 
most wisdom, and is the most {powerful, has a right to rule 
arbitrarily is contrary to the teaching of the Gospel. My 
Lord Jesus Christ, when he washed the Disciples’ fect, 
taught that he who would be most like God should be willing 
to do the lowest services, and to do them to the poorest and 
most degraded of his fellowmen. That is the mark of divin- 
ity! I find this nowhere so forcibly and wondrously illis- 
trated as in the New Testament. 


GREAT PREACHERS. 

The Bible is the preacher’s book, not only because of these 
things, but because in its latter stages you have the pattern 
preachers portrayed. Paul, for instance, I consider the great- 
est of preachers. He was a man who used his whole life-force 
in behalf of his fellows, to imbue them with the truth, and 
with motives for seeking a higher development, and for striv- 
ing after salvation. He wasa man who put all the resources 
of his genius at the disposal of those who were about him. 
He was unmatched in Jewish education. He had an extra- 
ordinary wealth of tenderness. Though he had great suscep- 
tibility and great pride, yet he carried himself with great 
humility among the discordant elements which surrounded 
him. Next to Christ, I like to look at this man Paul, and.con- 
template his character and his work. Indeed, he walked al- 
most a Christ among men. How various were his talents! 
How admirable was his employment of them! What a simi- 
larity there was between his sensibility and tenderness, and 
the simplicity and sweetness and gentleness and quiet majesty 
of Christ. Paul, being proud, was sensitive to all men's 
thoughts, so that, as he declared, he died daily. And he often 
refers to himself in his writings. There is not a letter of his 
that does not indicate hia consciousness of what he suffered, 
or felt, or did; Ego, blessed Ego—made blessed everywhere 
throughout his writings! This was the man who was willing 
to spend and be spent. What is more matchless than this 
declaration : 

“T will ve lad]: end and be spent ood 
more abundantly I pte you, the less I be lo oo a we 

This man, who knew nothing but to sioner ss ‘blaze of light 
upon the cold and hard and selfish natures about him; this 
man, who came to men in the dark Roman Empire as May 
winds and summer breezes come to unlock the frozen soil 
everywhere, and to bring warmth to vegetation—this noble 
man is the model of preachers; and whoever drinks in his 
spirit has his armory full, needs no other weapons, and is com- 
plete in his equipment. 

THE ESTABLISHED AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 

There is one other fact in respect to the Bible, of which I 
desire to speak, namely, that happily it has been so. long in the 
world, and so much taught, that itis an authority now among 
the common people, certainly throughout Christendom. That 
is an advantage which ought not to be ignored. The rev- 
meerence of n for the Bible should not be undermined. 


“THE BOOK.”’ 

Young gentlemen, I cannot say all that I have marked out 
for myself. I shall reserve some further thought on this sub- 
ject for to-morrow afternoon, as to the methods by which 
you are to use this book. But let me say to you, that, in my 
judgment, all other education put together is not an equiva- 
lent for a thorough and sympathetic personal knowledge of 
the Bible. You ought to live in its atmosphere until it strikes 
utterly through and through you. No philosophical form- 
ula, no statistical tabulations, can be a substitute for ‘its es- 
sential spirit—that which is in it of God, and that conception 
which is in it of regenerated manhood or thes develop- 
ment of spiritual life in man, and all those things which fill 
the apothegms, and maxims, and brief sentences of the 
Apostile’s writings full of marrow,and make them overflow 
with sweetness. 

Take those little words and expressions which occur in the 
thirteenth chapter of Corinthians, ‘‘ Love suffereth long, and 
is kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not 
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| The Church. 


HOME. 


In regard to the preaching of colored men, the 
Presbytery of Memphis has resolved that, while not prescrib- 
ing any particular standard of attainment, it would recom- 
mend the licensing of such blacks with whose piety, motives 
for seeking the ministry, and aptitude to teach they may be 
gatisfied, to preach the Gospel among their own race, and, as 
goon as the way is clear, to ordain and set off such licentiates 
to constitute a Presbytery by themselves. 


The two young lady graduates of Mount Holyoke 
who sailed in September last from this port to take charge of 
a school on the plan of that institution at Wellington in Cape 
Colony, Africa, have arrived there safely. The enterprise 
was started by a minister in that place, Rev. Andrew Murray. 
The name of the Seminary is to be ‘‘ The Huguenot School.” 
A correspondent from Wellington writes that the success of 
the enterprise can hardly be doubtful when it has such 
friends as the Murray family. There is a nucleus of scholars 
certainly since we are told that “Grandmother Murray is a 
hale, rosy-cheeked old lady with eleven children and fifty- 
eight grand-children living.” The writer breathes a hope 
that through this school, the institutions and freedom of New 
England may find a sure foothold in sunny Africa, ay 


‘| Wither home or foreign missionaries are needed down 
fn the direction of Southern Colorado and New Mexico, if we 
are to believe what the Chicago Tribune says of a queer re- 
ligious sect in those parts. The members are known as peni- 
tentes and they act upon the theory that all moral sins, no 
anatter how hideous, can be atoned by physical suffering ; and 
accordingly, at certain seasons of the year, generally in the 
fall, they castigate themselves into a condition of godliness, 
and then commence the battle of life anew. They number 
10,000 souls, and are all under the controi of, and yield implicit 
obedience to the High Priest, Romero Miguel, who resides at 
Taos. Tradition avers that Miguela is a direct descendant of 
‘Montezuma; and such is the faith reposed in him, and so 
trong: the conviction of his divine origin, that any one of his 
10,000 ignorant subjects would gladly immolate himself upon 
the altar if told that Miguel desired it. He lives in great state 
.at Taos; is surrounded bya numerous retinue of servants and 
humble peons, and religiously exacts one-third of whatever 
is produced by his subjects, no matter whether it be grain, 
wood, gold, or silver. 


No one can begrudge the Jubilee Singers the splen- 
did success they have met with in Great Britain since May 
last. Up to January 22d they had sent back to this country 
thirty-five thousand dollars for the building of Jubilee Hall, 
Fisk College, Nashville, Tenn. Their English campaign will 
end March 3ist, when it is expected the total sum they will 
have realized will be fifty thousand dollars. Speaking of 
them, the American Missionary says: ‘* One of the happy epi- 
godes in the experience of the singers has been their codpera- 
tion in the great revival meetings held in Scotland. This has 
een a spiritual benefit to the singers themselves and a means 
of usefulness to others. Messrs. Moody and Sankey have fre- 
quently availed themselves of their assistance. During the 
month of April it is proposed to make a farewell visit to some 
of the principal towns of England and Scotland, for the pur- 
pose of giving the singers each a benefit concert, to enable 
them to pursue their studies, and also to secure a sufficient 
sum to pay the remaining incidental expenses of the cam- 
paign, including the transportation of the company back to 
Nashville in May.” 


Respecting the woman’s crusade against the dram- 
shops in Ohio, a very great variety of opinions have been ex- 
pressed. The secular journals are not apt to take a decided 
stand on any question in which the religious element must 
£ome in for controversy, and the following from the New 
York Times will therefore be read with exceptional interest: 
“Even the comic journalist will admit that between the 
two occupations of a man getting drunk in a rum-hole and a 
woman praying for his conversion outside, that ef the woman 
thas the greatest claim to respect. No doubtit must strike 
many people as being rather an unusual thing to see a num- 
ber of ladies holding prayer-meetings in front of bar-roomr, 
and standing there hour after hour through all sorts of weath- 
er. But we must say that we cannot see anything very laugh- 
able in such a spectacle. It is undeniable that intemperance 
is greatly on the increase, and that more men (and women 
too) get drunk nowadays than almost ever before. If this 
tendency could be arrested, a vast amount of suffering and 
‘crime would be averted—and anybody who tries to arrest it 
ds engaged in a task which should excite respect rather than 
xidicule.”’ 


An event in Episcopalian circles last week was the 
‘meeting of the Diocesan Convention at Milwaukee, and the 
effort to elect the Rev. Dr. De Koven, of Racine College, to 
fill the wacant Bishopric caused by the death of the late 
\Bishop Armitage. The opposing candidate was the Rev. Dr. 
. A. Hoffman, of Philadelphia. The Convention held a par- 
tally exciting session, not simply because a Bishop was to be 
elected, but because the party lines in the Church were dis- 
tinctly drawn, and because Dr. De Koven was known to be 
‘an extreme ritualist who upheld the confessional. Upon 
these points we are dependent on daily dispatches for in- 
formation. It is represented that the contest was not be- 
tween High and Low Church, but between two divisions of 
the High Church party, ritualistic and moderate; the Low 
Church had no candidate, but sided with the moderate or 
orthodox party. The contest has been bitter in the newspa- 
Pers for weeks. The distinctive principles of the High Church 
are: First, the Church is a divine organization ; second, apos- 
tolic succession, in the threefold order of bighops, priests, and 
deacons; third, baptism and the sacrament. The principles 
of the Ritualistic party, of which De Koven is the exponent, 
are: First, the presence of Christ in the elements on the altar 
after consecration of the bread and wine; second, the use of 
‘vestments, lights, and incense as accessories; third, auricular 
confessions ; fourth, prayers for the dead, with reference to 
Purgatory; fifth, invocation of saints and angels. When the 
Convention came to discussing the candidates, some extraor- 
dinary passages at arms in the way of charges and replies 
‘were indulged in by members, lasting through a whole day. 
Dr. De Koven was thoroughly overhauled, but he appears to 


























have defended himself in an able manner. The final vote 
among the clergy stood thirty-five for Dr. De Koven and thir- 
ty-four for Dr. Hoffman, but the disagreement between them’ 
and the laity resulted in the postponement of the election until! 
June next. 








FOREIGN. 


What is known as the Shapira collection of idols, 
vessels, and pottery with ancient Phoenician inscriptions on 
them, which a Jewish Protestant convert in Jerusalem sold 
to the Berlin Museum for one thousand pounds, turns out to 
be a huge swindle. The exposure was effected by M. Gan- 
neau, of the British Palestine Expedition, who found out that 
Shapira the Jew and another person had adroitly manufac- 
tured the articles of pottery, inscribed them with unreadable 
characters, and then dipped them in saltpetre to give them 
an ancient look. The forgery was cleverly done and excites 
no little comment, which is generally at the expense of the 
German archeologists who bought the collection. The Pal- 
estine explorers, both English and American, will have addi- 
tional reason from this exposure to be careful how they 
authenticate every future discovery they may make. 





A ritualistic vicar in England found himself taken at 
his word in a way he little expected lately. Finding some 
dissatisfaction with him among his people, he expressed a 
willingness to resign if the great body of his parishioners ex- 
pressed their conviction that his services were no longer ad- 
vantageous to their spiritual welfare, he, the vicar, represent- 
ing at the same time that it was only asmall clique to whom his 
mode of performing the service was offensive. His parish 
quickly took him up and asked him to make way for some 
pastor more suited to their Protestant feelings, 


Che Geleck. 


[From Tuesday, Feb. 10, to Monday, Feb. 16.] 


The Massachusetts Legislature has thought better of 
its hasty action censuring Senator Sumner for his famous 
“ Battle Flag Resolution” of last year. During the debate in 
the Senate General Banks made a speevh which recalled his 
best days as a leader in State politics. The vote in both Houses 
was overwhelming in favor of rescinding the resolution in 
question. 

















What with the failure of Congress to respond to the 
request of the Centennial Commission for aid, pecuniary and 
moral, the prospect of a creditable exposition in 1876 has of 
late been declining. It is therefore with great satisfaction 
that we note the result of two meetings lately held by the 
Commission in Philadelphia. It is announced that the guar- 
anteed subscriptions from Pennsylvania alone have reached 
about $3,200,000; and the impression seems now to prevail 
that the city and State will now resolutely take hold of the 
matter, and celebrate the anniversary with or without aid 
from the nation at large. This is th8 way to succeed; and 
if enterprise and good management carry the exposition to a 
creditable result, we should regard it as a sign that we are 
coming once more to believe that we can:achieve success, 
even in large affairs, without Government aid. 





For whatever reason, the Sioux are on the war path 
and have to be disciplined. The fact that they have chosen 
this season, of all others, when they and their ponies are ina 
half-starved condition puzzles the two Government depart- 
ments which are most intimately concerned. The course of 
action for the War Department is plain enough; but the 
Secretary of the Interior is being questioned about the 
report that the Sioux were starving on their reservation. If 
they were starving, some agent has been stealing their 
rations, which is no way remarkable. If they were not 
starving, what should send them on a campaign at this worst 
season of the year for them? In any case, they must be 
checked by the army; and orders are already issued for the 
movement of troops. It is now in order for some Congress- 
man to charge General Sherman with having gotten up this 
affair to order, as a practical argument against the threatened 
army reduction. 


Two notable men have died within the week, name- 
ly, David Frederick Strauss, whose life and works are else- 
where referred to, and Jules Michelet, the distinguished 
French litterateur. M. Michelet was born in Paris in 1798. 
At thirty years of age he was Professor of History at the 
College Rollin, and had already published his first-work, an 
elaborate synchronological chart. In 1830 occurred the first 
of the revolutions which he was destined to see. This raised 
him—for be was in sympathy with the revolutionists—to the 
important and congenial office of Chief of the Historical 
Section of the Archives of France. In 1837 he published an 
abridged Modern History, which became the standard text- 
book in France, and passed through more than twenty 
editions. About this time he was appointed to professor- 
ships in the College of France and the Academy of Moral 
Sciences. His vigorous assaults upon the Jesuits probably 
had much to do with the weakening of their influence which 
has taken place of late years. In 1847 the first volume of the 
History of the French Revolution appeared; and thenceforth, 
until the accession of Napoleon IIl., he was increasingly 
active in promulgating democratic and liberal ideas. He re- 
fused to take the cath required under the Empire, and conse- 
quently lost his office as custodian of the archives. He, 
however, continued his literary labors, producing a series of 
very popular works, some of which were suppressed at home, 
but all of which were translated and published abroad. Of 
the last years of his life since the German invasion we have 
no knowledge, save that he has, so far as he was able, con- 
tinued his favorite studies. 








Connecticut politicians are in one respect at lcast 
objects of envy to their brethren in certain neighboring 
States—New York for instance. The reason is that they have 
all the fun of a State election every spring, with its alluring 
prospects of deep-pursed candidates and all the incidents of 
brisk electioneering. Then, too, the State is notably hard to 
carry one way or the other, and that makes matters all the 
livelier. This year the prospect is unusually pleasant, for, 





besides the usual State officials, there is a Senator to be chusen 
for the long term, and his choice depends, of course, on the 
complexion of the Legislature. The Democratic convention 
met at New Haven on the 8d instant, and renominated with 
little disoussion the present State officers. The Republicans 
met a week later at Hartford and nominated {the following 
excellent ticket : 


For Governor—Henry B. Harrison, of New Haven. 
For Lieut.-Governor—John T. Wait, of Norwich. 

For Secretary of State—John Q. A. Stone, of Windham. 
For Treasurer—David P. Nichols, of Danbury. 

For Comptroller—Colonel E. P. Packer, of Coventry. 


Platforms there were, of course, constructed at each conven- 
tion. Of these the Democratic possesses the least interest, 
for it simply restates the case against the Government, with 
such new counts in the indictment as are suggested by recent 
events. ‘he Republican resolutions are notable for the ab- 
sence of «xcessive laudation of the General Government and 
the pres«::ce of very sensible assertions regarding the proper 
sphere ©: legislation. Weall know that the average platform 
is of ver: iittle practical consequence, but this one shows that 
aconsid. abie change has taken place in the party since the 
last eleci‘on, if, as was unquestionably the case, the conven- 
tion fairly represented its constituency. The position of the 
opposing parties is, in brief, this: The Republicans have 
gained some of their old moral strength by refusing to accept 
without question the administration policy, and the Demo- 
crats are stronger since they are now the “ins” and control 
the official machinery. There is not much choice between 
the two tickets on personal grounds. 





Western correspondents still give graphic accounts 
in ell the daily journals of that singular temperance cru- 
sade which we described at considerable length last week. 
There is no diminution in the zeal with which the campaign 
is prosecuted by those who have taken the matter in hand, 
and the movement is rapidly extending its influence. Tho 
principal changes which have taken place, aside from the 
actual statistics of closed dram-shops and reformed drunk- 
ards, are such as must accompany any systematic course of 
action for whatever purpose. Dr. Lewis, for instance, has 
returned to the West in order to watch and, if possible, con- 
trol the flood which he so unexpectedly set loose, and he has 
given out suggestions by which those desirous of starting a 
crusade may with advantage be guided. Im substance these 
are that there must be a general interest in the movement in 
the town and in the various churches; that for each twenty- 
five dram-shops there must be at least seventy-five ladies 
ready to work in concert; that a large number of responsible 
men must be ready to aid if need be with their money and 
influence; that the working details must be managed by wo- 
men alone, and that they must make up their minds that 
patience and gentleness are the only means whereby the end 
sought can be gained. Various instances are given in which 
when men have taken part in the praying and singing, the 
affair has ended in a row, and the progress of reform has been 
temporarily set back. The Tribune correspondent is respon- 
sible for the assertion that the stories which the whiskey 
party are circulating in reference to Dr. Lewis’ making money 
out of the crusade are utterly false, as he is in fact expending 
more in the cause than he can possibly make by lecturing. 
The movement is spreading into the larger towns, such as 
Xenia, Chillicothe, Dayton, etc. In the cities there is as yet 
no movement beyond what Dr. Lewis calls the “ conversation- 
alstage.” Here, at the East, although the progress of events 
is watched with anxiety and interest, no signal success has 
attended the few preliminary steps that have been taken. 


The Household, 


BOOKS AND BOYS. 
Br C. A. G. 


N the little Z—— Church prayer-meeting, years 

ago, eccentric old Elder Simms used to express 

his sympathy with such remarks and prayers as pleased 

him by a resounding thump on the cushionless bench, 
and a hearty: 

“Here’s my Amen to that, brethren!” 

Less noisily, but as emphatically, I wish to add my 
Amen to the excellent editorial article in a recent 
Christian Union on “ Books for Boys,’’ which hits the 
nail on the head so squarely, and evinces such wisdom 
in selecting the nail. 

There should indeed be no uncertain sound to. the 
call which rouses Christian parents to examine the 
books in the hands of their children, and awakens them 
to the fact that because a boy is reading, he is not 
therefore necessarily out of mischief. So that Johnny 
pores opeuly over his “ Oliver Optics,” and hails with 
unrestrained delight the regular coming of his Boys of 
America, the fond mother exults that the dear lad is 
so fond of reading, and is safe out of the streets. Now 
street and corner-grocery education is undeniably bad, 
but the class of boys’ books and papers most popular 
and widely read as undeniably fits a boy to enter upon 
street and corner-grocery training, and coarsens him 
into appetite for just those things from which the 
mother dreams him so far removed. 

If one has ever tried to interest a set of boys given 
over to the absorbing of such literature; has striven to 
awaken in them a pleasure in history, Biblical and sec- 
ular, and an enthusiasm for true heroism and moral 
bravery; has won from them free expression of their 
perverted creed of “ honor,” and their cheap estimate 
of meekness, patience, reverence, truth, and obedience 
to the powers that be; has noted their restiessness at 
what does noes not savor of bluster, mock indepen- 
dence, extravagance, recklessness, and false pride— 
such a one knows the heavy downward pressure of 
such literature on the readers, and has suffered keen 
pain in the learning. Such a person knows how im- 
perative is the need that parents and teachers should 
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sift the books and regulate tactfully the reading of 
their sons. 

Wken not long ago ina certain New England town 
there was a disgraceful riot in the High School, and 
the ring-leader—a bright lad of sixteen—ran away, 
with forger and thief written against his name, the 
community felt great surprise; but the heart-broken 
mother and sisters bowed their heads under the shame, 
and said: 

“Tt is the fruit of the books and periodicals that line 
his shelves. Woe is us that we did not sooner examine 
them!” 

For it was clearly proved on investigation that the 
poor boy had modeled himself on “Jack Harkaway,”’ 
or “Dick Dashington,” or some other hero of the Spread 
Eagle Series, and had verily imagined himself in like 
fashion a martyr to cruel guardians and a hero strik- 
ing for freedom. Yet these books were ‘ popular,” 
* fascinating,” ‘“‘ what every boy should add to his 
library,” were in great part the gifts of well-meaning 
friends, and in them the very acts which, stripped of 
illusion, the law called very ugly crimes were presented 
in gilded trappings as ‘‘heroic” and “high-spirited,” 
and leading up to riches, honor, and a general good 
time. 

A very exceptional case? Perhaps; but the leaven 
works all the same, though generally hidden; and 
one such sad fact is a large commentary on its influ- 
ence. 

If one should tell Johnny’s parents that they were too 
lazy to look after and direct his reading, they would feel 
themselves insulted, and rightfully enough, since, how- 
evermuch our eyes may behold, our tongues have no 
liberty to prate of our neighbors’ doings. Let us say 
mildly that it seems too much trouble to take time for 
this when so much else presses to be done, and that 
most people are too thankful to have Johnny’s noise 
and racket hushed over a book, to be particular as to 
the influence which keeps him quiet. 

But there is no compound interest so valuable as 
that accrued in time spent in choosing John’s books. 
and the noise of forty-boy power is not so harmful as 
the silent imbibing of mental poison. 

“ But if we do select his books at home, the libraries 
are full and free with the volumes you would reject.” 

I know a pleasant Massachusetts town whose pride 
in its memorial hall and fine public library is well 
placed. It isa town of culture and of many schools 
and educational advantages, and lads and lasses from 
many States abound there. Two years ago the town 
elected a lady librarian, and the committee on select. 
ing books to be added numbered three ladies on its 
roll. Quietly these strong-minded and sphere-forget- 
ting damsels decided that no more books and period- 
icals of the ‘“‘popular’’ but coarse order, the Pierce 
Egan and Oliver Optic style, should be added, and the 
library should be weeded of those it already con- 
tained. Patiently they select, sift, and reject the 
volumes that pour in, retaining all that is stirring, 
bold, adventurous, pleasing to the boy-heart, and 
pure; patiently and winningly the librarian suggests, 
encourages, and assists the wide-awake boys who 
throng there every Saturday to draw books for holi- 
day reading; very shrewdly she puts before them 
tales of adventure, wonders of science and nature, 
books of travel and marvels of history, until they for- 
..get to ask for the Starry Flag series and the Spread 
“Eagle volumes. . 

And the principal of the large boys’ academy there 
said recently that he could already see a change for 
good in his pupils’ manners and an advance in true 
{not sham). manliness, which could be directly traced 
to the change in the style of their reading. 

It might be possible for more towns to go and do 
likewise. 

Has it all been said before, and does it all go without 

Saying? Possibly. 

But, as Elder Simms once said when a gentle re 
monstrance was made at his peculiar ways: 

‘‘ Brethren, my response is born of the heart, and I 
must Amen, or choke!” 








BIRDS AND CATS. 


By Mrs. Amuetia E. Barer. 


ETWEEN these twe “I do perasive a divided 
duty ;” for though able to be happy with either 
‘Were t’other dear charmer away,” 
I confeSs the difficulty of selection. Yet if primogeni- 
ture be supposed to confer any privileges, then the 
birds have it, by right of an earlier creation. 

Between birds and humanity there is a strong and 
subtle sympathy, and bird-lovers form a very large 
portion of that congregation who pray well in loving 
well ‘* both man and bird and beast.’ And the love is 
so well reciprocated by some birds, that there is no 
need to domesticate in order to make pets of them. 
The confiding, cheerful, robin-redbreast will come tap- 
ping to the window with very little encouragement, 
and if admitted will hop upon the breakfast-table, and 
examine with curious self-possession every article in 
the room. I never knew a child that did not love a 
robin, that was not charmed with its bright, black 
eyes, and its quick merry ways—that was not touched 
in every finer sense by its traditional history. How 
many generations have wept over the ‘“ Babes in the 
Wood” whom the robins so tenderly buried? How 
many have followed with trembling imaginings their 
‘flight into that land of woe and penitential flames, 








which the Welsh say they visit every day, carrying in 
their tiny beaks one drop of water for the suffering 
souls within its borders! How many little eyes have 
grown misty over the story of its almost frantic efforts 
to pull the thorns out of the Saviour’s Crown of Sorrow? 

Iam obliged to acknowledge, however, that there are 
bad birds as well as.good birds, and that one of the 
very worst of these—the raven—has been a general 
favorite with mankind. From the time when Noah 
sent him out of the Ark and he did not come back 
again, there is very little good told of him. It is true 
one was Elijah’s servant, but doubtless in this case he 
was honest ‘‘on compulsion.” It is said also that when 
Domitian was assassinated an observant raven scream- 
ed out, “‘ It is a good deed—it is right well done;”’ but 
it is probable that blood and not retribution was the 
point of satisfaction to him. In Grecian mythology 
he assumes more than the bird of Jove, but consider- 
ing that he knew the secrets of the gods, and could 
make his nest in the oracles, if he chose, his preten- 
sions may be excused. 

However, it is not as the bird of Apollo, but as the 
bird of Odin, that the Anglo-Saxon knows him as a 
bad bird. His very likeness on the mystic banner of 
heathen Denmark was long a terror to the eastern 
counties of England, for 

‘* When was hoisted that standard black 
Before, was battle—behind, was wrack ; 
Was shedding of blood and rending of hair, 
Rape of maiden and slaughter of priest, 
Gathering of ravens and wolves to the feast.” 


Yet, in spite of this bad record; and of being a thief 
‘on instinct,’’ he is among the agricultural peasantry 
of England a great favorite. Most inland villages can 
boast of wonderfully educated ravens, though to hear 
their conversation one would be very apt to exclaim 

as the shepherd did at North’s raven—“ A bird cursin’! 

What sort o’ an education must the cretur hae had?” 

However, it isa most diverting bird, and capable of an 

odd but very sincere affection. The one at Central 
Park is but a poor, untaught specimen; and yet how 
impudently he walks, how pawkily he turns his broad 

head from side to side, how black are the feathers 
that “chide blackness,” how evil that keen, bright 
eye which seems to say, ‘I know all about you.” You 
don’t want to think of Satan, of course, but you will 
not beable to help it, and a dim idea will strike you that 
perhaps Barnaby Rudge’s raven knew himself better 
than the world did when he so constantly asserted, “I’m 
a devil! I’m a devil!” Not for all his wisdom would I 
have a raven for a pet, lest he should turn into a 
familiar spirit. 

No; if we want a talking bird, let us have a parrot. 
“They are so selfish, and cross, and noisy.”” They gen- 
erally do as they are done by; are we any better? 
Besides, their crossness may be sickness for want of 
proper food and attention. They require abundance 
of fruit, and their bread should be soaked first in boil- 
ing water, then pressed dry, and allowed afterwards 
to absorb as much fresh boiled milk as it will hold, 
Great cleanliness is necessary; and their feet, being 
subject. to disease, should be washed for them, and if 
at all tender, the perches should be covered with flan- 
nel. : If the bird refuses to bathe, his feathers must be 
sprinkled, and, if put in the sun, he will plume and 
dress them. When moulting, a chili pod must be given 
occasionally; and asthma, which is their great trouble 
in this climate, may be cured by putting Cayenne 
pepper in their bread and milk. 

They are very sensitive both to neglect: and kind- 
ness, and will sulk at the one and respond to the other 
very readily; while neither time nor absence destroys 
their memory of what they love. Once 


“ A parrot from the Spanish main 
Full young and early caged came o’er 
With bright wings to the black domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 
+ . ~ + . . . . . . 
Though fretted in the climate cold, 
He lived and chattered many a day, 
Until with age from green to gold 
His wings grew gray. 
At last, when blind and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more, 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore. 
He hailed the bird in Spanish speech, 
In Spanish speech the bird replied, - 
Fiapped round his cage with joyous screech, 
Dropt down, and died.” 


Butif you want a bird to love you, then choose a 
bulifinch. His affection for his mistress is often so 
great as to cause his death if he be separated from her; 
and always mskes him intensely jealous of all who 
share her regard with him. Their natural song is not 
musical, but they may be taught to whistle almost any 
melody by patiently reiterating it to them while they 
digest their food, which is rape or canary seed, with a 
little lettuce or apple. When moulting, they require 
hard egg and bread crumbs, and a clove put into their 
water ; and if they should mope or ruffle their plumage, 
scalded rape-seed must be given them for a few days. 

If a clever bird is your fancy, get by all means a 
goldfinch. You can teach him to climb a little ladder, 
to pretend to be dead, to draw his own water, to sweep 
out his cage with a little broom, to ring a small bell for 
his food, and many other entertaining tricks which, 
being of a restless, busy nature, he thoroughly enjoys. 
Goldfinches are great bon vivante, and are subject to 
fits from overeating themselves. When these occur, 
dip the bird, head-downward, in cold water, and put 





him on low diet for a few days, and he will readily re. 
cover. 

Canaries are like flowers, they do not thrive unless 
their keepers love them. Nothing is more cruel than to 
keep birds and leave servants to attend to them, and 
this is especially true of canaries. They do not live by 
seed and water alone, they crave equally companion- 
ship and love. They ought, too, to be kept in pairs, fer 
they have a great deal to say to each other that they 
can not say to you, and it is delightful to watch their 
gossipings and confidences. 

I possess two canaries which, though in no respect 
remarkable birds, are a source of constant pleasure 
and amusement. The male is an old bird of fine breed, 
dignified, aristocratic, on some days hardly tolerating 
the fidgetty, talkative, demonstrative female, and re- 
senting either by contemptuous silence, or by a down- 
right good scolding, her interference in his contempla- 
tions. Again, he isin a good temper, and then she is 
the happiest of bird wives. They fly from room to 
room together, sit upon the window sills, and exchange 
opinions about the sparrows, or hold consultations 
about next spring’s housekeeping. 

Canaries love great variety in their food, and if 
plenty of exercise be given them, they may be safely 
trusted with anything they will eat. During moulting 
a few poppy seeds are excellent, and at all times a little 
branch of fir or pine seems, toafford them the greatest 
pleasure. The little extra cleaning or trouble-incurred 
by letting them have the use of one or more rooms, is 
abundantly compensated by their love, their hap- 
piness, and their charming companionship. Certainly 
those who pretend to entertain birds of any kind should 
be their friends and not their jailers, for birds, above 
all living creatures, were “‘ created to be glad.” 

Therefore, if birds are your pets, you must not keep 
a cat, for it is the original sin of this beautiful creature 
to eat birds, however, much she is forbidden., For my 
own part I like:'cats; I'discover in them a variety of 
character that admits of endless study. Whoever saw 
two cats’ faces with just the same expression? And 
the conformation of their skulls varies as much as those 
of human beings. , 

I am not going to praise them indiscriminately. I 
have known cats that gave me the horrors. Cats that 
made sudden leaps on to high places, whose eyes were 
lightning, whose tender mercies were cruel; whose 


“claws were as prompt as the stiletto of'an Italian 


brigand. Cats that made you think of witches’ sab- 
baths and sorceries, and the days when. the evil one 
walked the earth after their image. 

Then, again, there are cats that are born “ loafers," 
who prowl around roofs and back-yards, and stay ouj 
late at nights, and whose voices are always in 4 

* that unearthly throttling catterwaul 
When feline legions storm the midnight wall,’’ 
and who are vagabonds by their own choice and elec. 
tion. It was to this class that the noble mother of 
Coriolanus had reference, when she summed up all the 
treacherous meanness of the Roman rabble in that one 
contemptuous epithet, ‘‘ Cats!’’ 

Then, again, there are cats that go softly, with blink- 
ing eyes and hypocritical purr, slowly cruel, patiently 
treacherous, pensive as a nun, begging with the pa- 
tience and perseverance of a monk. Everybody knows 
such cats—like men of the same character they know 
how to “do well unto themselves”; they are good 
mousers, and we praise them for it.. 

But these are only varieties; there are plenty | of z00d 
cats, and always have been; whose shrine is the 
hearth-rug; whorepudiate familiarity from strangers, 
but are loyal to the home that shelters them, diserim- 
inatingly affectionate, daintily clean, philosophically 
meditative, thoroughly respectable. Cats who'enable 
you to understand the feeling which caused ‘Southey 
to confer honors on his cats, and even raise one to the 
peerage, with the title of “Earl Tomléemagne, Baron 


| Raticide, Waowlher and Skaratchi.”’ 4 


L like, personally, to have good authority for my pe 
culiarities, and I can assure those who. like cats that 
they like them on good security. Not to mention the 
sacred character given to them by the Egyptian and 
Scandinavian mytbologies, they have also unto. this 
day with the Mahommedans 9.kind of imputed goo4- 
ness, because of the affection with which the prophet 
of that faith regarded his own particular favorite: for 
he allowed her to make the bosom of his robe the nur- 
sery of her kittens, and once cut off the sleeve of his 
robe rather than disturb her mid-day siesta. 

Petrarch had his cat, when dead, embalmed, and 
Rousseau shed some really genuine tears over the ]os 
of his. When Dr. Johnson’s cat was ill—‘Great Bear" 
though he was called—he nevertheless nursed it night 
and day, and went himself for the oysters with which 
he tempted its returning appetite. Cowper did not dis- 
dain to write the Elegy for his favorite Tabby, and 
ever Scott, “the dog-loving” as he grew old, learned 
to appreciate their cat’s quiet affection and peaceful 
companionship; while there is no pleasanter picturé 
in all Montaigne’s writings than that the old Gascot 
philosopher draws of himself and puss playing together 
in his study. 

Dr. Southey says, indeed, that “‘no house is perfect- 
ly furnished for enjoyment, unless there is a child in 
it rising three years, and a kitten rising six weeks.” 
And seconding the Doctor’s views, I think I can make 
a safe speculation on the “ yeas”’ of all who have, 
will yet try it, except, perhaps, that class whom Izaak 
Walton says “are of a severe, sour complexion" and 
whom, with him, “I disallow to be competent judges.” 
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Che Hittle Folks. 


SOLOMON’S LUCK. 
By KATHERINE WILLIAMS. 


TELL you what, Rick,” said Tom, ‘this is a 

dreadfully stupid place; it is enough to make 

the very oysters tired of life. I do wish mother would 

take us where there is something going on to amuse a 
fellow.” 

“T know it,” answered Rick, ‘it is all very well for 
the girls who like to frizzle their hair and put on their 
best clothes, and dance till morning; but I hate best 
clothes; you can’t have the least fun in them. I wish 
I could just wear some real coarse stuff, and go far 
enough off to do as I pleased.” 

*“*Let’s go down to Solomon Jones’s, and see what’s 
up. There’s a jolly breeze, and perhaps the men will 
be going off on the water.” 

, “ All right,’’ said Rick, ‘‘come on.” 

‘ So the boys started along the beach on the full run, 
for Solomon, the old fisherman, lived about half a mile 
the other side of the great bluff near which they were 
standing. 

“Tom,” said Rick, ‘I hope he has n’t one of his cross 
fits on, for he is hard on boys when he has.” 

**Oh, pshaw! uever you mind that, I’ll fix him,’ said 
Tom. “If you smooth him down the right way, and 
pat him on the back a little he’s all right; besides, if 
old Peter is there, we'll get along well enough, he 
knows Solomon like a book, and he fixes him. A nice 
man is Peter,” 

“Yes; he’s a trump,” said Rick, ‘he knows boys 
right straight through, and: he lets a fellow do as he 
likes, and that is what suits me. When I’m a man I’m 
going to have a house miles,and miles away from every 
one, right near the water, you know; and I’m going to 
keep fifty or sixty boa‘s, real beauties. If I hear of a 
racer, snap! I’ll buy ier right off; and then I shall 
have Peter to take care of them.” 

“Oh, he’ll be dead then, for he’s as old—as old—as 
anything, now,” said Tom. ‘“ Why, he must be most 
forty; I’m sure he is.” 

“Well, he’s pretty strong for his years, and I should 
n’t wonder —— hullo! look there, hi-i-i! what’s up?” 

“They are off for somewhere, as sure as you live,” 

said Tom, starting forward with a jump, ‘‘and they are 
rigging the new sail-boat, too. Hurry up, or they’ll 
get off without us.” 
: So the boys ran as fast as they could go, and pretty 
s00n came panting up to a party of men who were 
‘busily engaged about a boat. The boys could hardly 
believe their senses, for, for the past week nothing had 
been talked of, by the boys at the hotel, but Solomon 
Jones’s new sail-boat, and ' their one great longing was 
to be aboard of her. Was thisin storeforthem? Per- 
haps even now they were doomed to disappointment, 
for Solomon was a moody old fisherman,:and when he 
was ‘‘in the dumps,” as the boys termed it, there was, 
little hope of coaxing him out into good nature. 

Tom looked eagerly at all the men to see if Peter was 
among them, but, for a while, nothing could be seen 
ofhim. At last, however, a welcome voice came from 
the bottom of the boat. 

* All right, now, my lads, jump aboard.” 

“Come along,” whispered Tom, pulling Rick by the 
sleeve, “they'll never notice us if we getin with the 
rest, and when we are fairly off they can’t throw us 
overboard.” 

4 So the boys jumped in, and keeping behind Solomon 
as well as they could, they gradually crept up close to 
Peter. 

“Peter,” said Tom, softly. 

“T saw you all the time, you young scamps,” 
whispered Peter, “Go over there and sit.down. If 
you'll keep your tongues still, I’ll make it all square; 
but as sure ‘as you go to dancing about and putting in 
your words when they are not wanted, you'll get put 
out, sure.’’ 
| “Yes,” said the boys; and very still they sat, with 
their hearts beating fast at the terrible possibility of 
being forced to give up this enchanting sail, Solomon 
did not look cheerful, that was clear. The boys 
thought their chances were rather poor; and you 
would have supposed from their half-frightened looks 
that it was a terrible crime. to, be a good, fun-loving 
boy. Bless their hearts! what would our homes be 
without their bright faces? 

Well, as I was telling you, everything went on swim- 
mingly until old Solomon, wanting a certain rope, be- 
gan a search forit. The missing article happened to 
be directly under Rick’s seat; and that young gentle- 
man, Wishing to meke himself as pleasing as possible for 
politic reasons, picked it up, and advanced towards 
him with the most smiling countenance. But, alas! 
the smile soon fled. 

“Hullo, youngster, who are you?” roared Solomon, 
frowning dreadfully all the time. 

“Why, don’t you know me? I’m Rick Stephens.” 

“Rick Stephens? Well, what are you doing here?” 

“ J—J—] eee 

“You—you—you. Well, you can just step ashore, 
and that other boy with you. The last time I took 
you off you bothered the very head off of me.’’ 

“Oh! what a lie!” said Tom boldly. ‘ You said we 
helped you a lot.” 

“Well, it was some other boy, then, and it’s. all 
the same,” said Solomon, 











‘“* By the way, Mr. Jones,” said Peter, pretending to 
be very busily engaged, and not to have heard these 
remarks, “1 took the liberty of bringing these two 
boys. They were very bashful “about coming, for 
fear of being in your way; but I said—said I: ‘ Boys, 
Mr. Jones is a gentleman and a scholar; and his ship 
is his castle. He’s like a nobleman when he’s on the 
deep, blue sea. There’s not amore hospitable gentle- 
man nowhere,’ says I, ‘so come . on, boys, and I’ll an- 
swer for your welcome!’ They are hardy fellows, too, 
and know how to mind their business.”’ 

“ Humph!” said Solomon, setting his pipe between 
his lips again. ‘‘ Well, go back to your seats, and keep 
still.”’ 

The boys laughed in their sleeves a little, but they 
kept their faces remarkably quiet, I assure you, for 
they well knew in what peril their happiness had been. 
Looking back, however, as they took their seats, they 
saw that, save for a slight twinkle about the eye, Peter 
looked very much unconcerned. 

By this time the boat was rigged and fairly under 
weigh. What could be better fun than this, I’d like to 
know! Splendid breeze, bright sunshine, the boat 
rushing along at the rate of I don’t know how many 
miles an hour, and the delightful assurance that the 
clothes in which they had arrayed themselves only a 
few minutes before were fast becoming ruined by the 
dashing spray. 

“Well, Sol,’”’ said one of the men, “’pears to me it’s 
about time for you to begetting a sun fish if you ever 
expect to have any luck in this world. Seems a pity 
that you should be behind all therest of us in that sort 
of thing.”’ 

Now this was a sore point with Solomon, as everyone 
laughed at his want of success in this particular. 
These people were full of superstitions and fancies, and 
were sure that if Solomon had been more successful in 
sun-fishing, luck would not have been so much against 
him as it was last summer, when his boat foundered in 
a gale, and his boy was nearly drowned, and so many 
other dreadful things happened to him. 

“‘T ain’t dead yet,” said Solomon, “and one of these 
days you'll see I have the biggest one of the lot for all 
your bragging.” 

“Well,” said another, ‘‘ I hope so, for I never saw 
anything like the luck those fishes do bring. Why! last 
summer I was sailing just off those rocks over there as 
peaceful and happy as you please, when ’’—— 

“Look at that: buoy,’’ said Tom in a low tone to 
Rick, “I wonder what it is made of.” 

“What? What did you say? Where?” exclaimed 
Solomon, hastily turning around and ignoring the long 
story, “ where did you say? Buoy? that’s no buoy. 
Ha, ha, you’ll see who has theluck this time. Down, all 
hands, into the bottom of the boat, and keep still. 
Here, Peter, help me with this rope—that’s it—haul 
down the :sails as fast as you can—look out for that 
boom, youngster! now hand over that oar and don’t 
80 much as wink while I scull her up alongside.” 

So Solomon worked away very quietly at his oar, and 
gradually crept up closer and closer to the object which 
Tom had mistaken for a buoy. As they neared it, 
nothing could be distinctly seen but one fin sticking 
straight up in the air, and a great fierce eye just above 
the edge of the water. Nearer and nearer the. boat 
went until it was within a short distance of the ani- 
mai, when Solomon took up his harpoon, and while the 
men and boys were watching him in breathless excite- 
ment, ne stepped cautiously over to the bow of the 
boat‘and taking careful aim, plunged it right through 
that very eye. 

Then followed a great leaping and tumbling about of 
the poor fish, who but a moment before had been un- 
doubtedly thinking this world a remarkably nice and 
comfortable place to live in. When he became pretty 
weak each of the men took a gaff (which you know is 
a@ long wooden handle with an iron hook at the end) 
and gradually rolled him over and over till they tum- 
bled him into the boat. 

*s Why, ” exclaimed Rick, assoon.as the fish was safely 
inside, ‘° where’s the rest of him?” 

The fishermen laughed, but Ido not wonder at the 
question, for he certainly was the queerest looking 
creature you ever saw. He looked like one huge 
head from which the body had been cut. One stiff, 
short fin stuck up in the air,and another just like it 
went down into the water. The queer looking end of 
him was ornamented with a kind of border of three 
large scollops. 

“Look at his mouth," said Tom ; “isn’t it little for such 
a big fellow.” 

“Yes,” said Rick, ‘and he keeps it open exactly as 
if he had a cold in his head.” 

“T'll tell you,” said Tom, “I’m going to ask Peter to 
make Solomon give us one of his teeth to hang on my 
watch-chain, it would be so nice to keep.” 

“80 it would; here comes Solomon. Ask him.” 

“No; you ask him,” said Tom. 

“No; you;” said Rick. 

Solomon looked so. good-natured now, and his face 
beamed with such satisfaction, that you would not 
have been afraid to ask him for the very shoes off his 
feet. So Tom marched quite boldly up, aud said: 

“Wont you please give each of us one of his teeth, 
when you come to cut him up?” 

“Teeth? Yes, and as many gold dollars beside as 
you will find teeth in his mouth. Look here,” he ad- 
ded, pulling open the fish’s jaw. 

“Why,” exclaimed Rick, “he must bean old fellow, 
for he hasn’t a tooth in his head.” 





“He never had any to lose,” said Solomon; “ these 
feliows don’t trouble their heads about such things.” 

“Why, they have a kind of a bony gum; haven't 
they? It goes all around on the upper and on the 
lower jaw, too. That’s queer! And, look, it is sharp- 
ened down like a dull knife. Well, that does beat any- 
thing Iever saw. I wonder how they manage to eat.” 

**Oh, they live upon sea-weed and such things, and 
this arrangement is all they want for that. The bone 
looks like ivory.” 

“I’m glad we've caught him,” said one of the men, 
“for I guess there’s a deal of oil in his liver. My 
rheumatism has been uncommon bad lately, and a 
brisk rubbing with it will do me a heap of good. 
There’s nothing like it for curing up rheumatism.” 

“That's so,’’ said Peter, “landsmen don’t seem to 
know it, but it is a fact.’ 

“Oh, 'ow I wish I had the rheumatism! 
to try it,” said Rick. 

“Tl i. vite you to my shanty, to-night, comrade, 
boysanc :1l,”’ said Solomon, *‘ and my old woman shall 
cook you. as good a meal as you've tasted for many a 
day. You can’t run me any more about being behind 
the rest of you, for this old fellow is, by all odds, the 
biggest ever caught in these parts; I’ll bet anything on 
that.” 

* Well, we shall have to give in to you then, that’s 
certain,” said Peter, taking out a measure which he 
always carried in his pocket. ‘“ John Miller took in 
the last one, and that measured four feet from the tip 
of his nose to the end of him. I can’t say to the end of 
his tail, for he hasn’t any. Well, this is a rouser and 
no mistake,” he added, stretching his measure along 
over the back of their victin. How long do you think 
it was! Six feet; just think of that! Twice as long as 
your mother’s yard-stick. 

* Peter,’’ said Tom, “ what are they good for?” 

““Who?” answered Peter. 

“ Why, sunfish,” said Riok. 

“Good for? oh—well—nothing, I suppose; only the 
oil from their livers is good for rheumatism. They are 
rather poor picking for the table I think, although it’s 
pleasant to drop in at a neighbor's and take a bite.” 

“Why did Solomon want so much to catch one, 
then!” said Tom. 

“ Because we all laughed at him,” said Peter; “and 
then they are sure to bring good luck with them. Solo- 
mon will have a stroke of luck before the week is out, 
you see if he doesn’t.” 

“Why are they called sunfish ?’’ said Rick. 

“* Because the lazy things are never known to do any- 
thing but lie in the sun warming their great backs.” 

“Oh, dear!’ said Tom, * I wish we hadn’t come back 
so soon; I thought we should be gone all the afternoon, 
and here we are within two minutes of touching land. 
Isn’t that too bad ?’’ 

“Look at the sun!”’ said Peter. 

The boys looked, and to their surprise found it 
already very near the horizon. 

** How queer it is,” said Tom, “that the good times 
go so soon. Hullo! there’s mother and sister Fanny 
and a lot of other people down on the shore; I suppose 
they thought something awful had happened to us. 
I’d just. like to see them when they set their eyes on 
that.old fellow down there; they’ll faint away, every 
one of them.” : 

Well, I must hurry and tell you the rest. The ladies 
didn’t faint, though at first they thought it a great 
wonder that the boys hadn’t been swallowed whole by 
this monster. But then you see they didn’t know what 
a harmless sort of creature it was, nor how utterly im- 
possible it would have been for such a performance te 
take place with such little mouths and no teeth. The 
boys felt very superior with all the information they 
had received from Peter; and so do you, I suppoge, as 
you fold up this paper and bid me good-by; don’t 
you? 


I'd like 
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Puzzles. 


Dovusiz ACROSTIO. 
1. A vessel. 2. A measure. 3. A term of contempt. 4. A 
flower. 5. A Hebroaw month. 6. Anymph. 7%. Avehiole. 4. 
A color. 
The initials name a battle of the Reyolution, and the finals 
a battle of the Rebellion. M. D. H. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
“ Bb dogo estew dami dan elt how liw! cb levere, 
Oa blone hintgs, cnt mcard emth lal ayd noig’; 
Dan o8 kema filo, thead, nad hatt savt oferrev, 
Noe ragnd, weste gnos!”’ Rora. 
A DIAMOND Puzrrf. 
1. A vowel. 
2. Previous. 
3. A musical instrument. 
4. Part of the human body. 
5. A consonant. 








J. 0. B. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 4. 


A Dowble Acrostic.—Rubens and Handel. 
A Metagram.—Mast, vast, last, past. 
nae, Blanks.—1. Before you start on your oar you bad 
ooh cvene 2 oS. bz pets were close beside 
&. The gant found d it necessary to hire four Sendaate for the 
roan cco could not stop to post your letter. 
Diamond Puzele.— 8 
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THE SUFFERING OF THE POOR. 


URING the past few weeks, some of the New 
York dailies have given extended and minute 
reports of the present condition of the city poor. The 
World, in particular, has had a most valuable series of 
articles of this character. From its columns, and those 
of the Herald, we have selected a few incidents which 
are given below. We present them in order to convey 
to our readers some vivid idea of what is going on at 
their very doors. Weask of them a faithful reading 
of these sa‘ stories. Then let them remember that 
these are not exceptional cases; that there are thou- 
sands like them in New York alone; and that probably 
no large town in the country is free from similar dis- 
tress. We can imagine no stronger appeal to Christian 
charity than is made by these facts, viewed in the 
plainest and most matter-of-fact light. 

The newspaper reports of which we have spoken, 
which bear every mark of conscientious and careful 
statement, show beyond a doubt that the financial 
“‘hard times” have brought unusual and severe dis- 
tress upon the poor. Great numbers of honest, capable 
men and women have been thrown out of work, re- 
duced to utter poverty, and brought to actual suffering 
from hunger and cold. But wecan do no better than 
to proceed to individual stories, reminding the reader 
again that these are only specimen cases. We omit in 
each instance the real name and address; since these 
having already been published have drawn attention 
to the particular case; and it is for the unnamed mul- 
titudes whom these represent that we would enlist 
sympathy. 

{From the World.) 
MOTHER AND BABY. 


Mary ——’s husband belonged to the Fire Depart- 
ment. Out one stormy night he took a cold, which left 
him with rheumatism. He was sick in bed three months, and 
Mary supported him, her mother, and three children. It was 
a hard summer. The baby died one Friday, the next Wednes- 
day her mother died, and the following Monday another child 
died. Three funerals in a few days, and Mary so poor. She 
could have better afforded that they lived, for death is a great 
expense. The husband grew better and resumed his place; 
‘but it was too hard. The rheumatism settled about his heart; 
he had to resign, and, too poor to be sick at home, he went to 
the hospita!. One child was sent to the Island, and Mary was 
-left with a baby ten months old, witb nothing to do, nomoney, 
and deeply in debt. She has not lived, for every day she is 
dying. She supports her child, and literally exists upon a 
slender little frame that every day is wasting and growing 
feebler. But Mary works and struggles with a world that 
would have conquered her long ago, but that she has managed 
to find a little sewing, to get a dinner every day at St. Barna- 
“bas, and $1 a week from the Society for the Amelioration of 
-the Condition of the Poor. The dollar goes to her landlord, 
for she is so honest; the dinner is all she gets to eat. There 
“would have been no use for her to buy food, for she has had 
~no fire. When she gets any sewing she goes over to the In- 
dustrial School, where she can have a machine, needles, and 
thread for nothing. While she is gone she ties her ten months’ 
‘old baby in a chair that it may not get hurt, and wraps blank- 
~ets about it that it may not freeze, and the baby all alone in 
its helplessness sleeps and shivers, grows hungry and waits 
patiently, as poor babies learn to do, until Mary comes back 
-toit. Some kind ladies sent her last Saturday a bushel of coal 
and some wood, and all day Sunday and since the baby has 
had some fire. But a bushel of coal will not last very long, 
“and this weather is too cold for a ten months’ old baby to sit 
in a cold room even though tied up and wrapped in blankets; 
-and Mary’s blankets are none too thick and warm, and you 
‘may imagine the baby never did have an abundant layette. 
 Bhe tried to get it a place in some kindergarten, but the baby 
‘was too young. If she only had a machine at home, some 
work, and some coal, Mary and the baby would be rich. In- 
eed, work is all she asks, though you would think to see her 
‘that she needed most a soft bed, careful nursing, and plenty 
- of rich, nourishing food, although she thinks that, with Dr. 
Mott’s prescription and the medicine the ladies have furnish- 
-ed her, she needs nothing more but coal and work. It does 
»seem that she ought to have these when one thinks of the 
lonely baby in the cold room. . . . And there is Frances 
-——. She is an English woman sixty years old, who has been 
in this country a long time. Sho is a parasol-maker, and 
learned her trade when parasols were made by hand. Then 
she could make $8 and $9 a week when the season lasted. But 
«since machines have been used there has been little for her to 
-do. For twenty-one years she never had to ask aid, and even 
laid up $200. But work became more and more scarce, the 
savings melted away, and for months she has had nothing to 
~do. She has tried to learn to sew on the sewing-machine, but 
it was so hard to learn the motion of the treadle! Now she 
can manage it pretty well if she only had work. But one 
must eat all the same. So she pawned almost all her clothes 
-and her bed-clothes, until one morning her poor, pinched, 
blue look told its own tale, and by dint of close questioning 
‘tho ladies of the Industrial School discovered how near to 
starvation and freezing she had come. In her room there has 
‘not been a fire this winter, and three times she has lost the 
use of her limbs through cold. Now Frances gets her dinner 
at St. Barnabas, and she, too, has had a bushel of coal sent 
her, and some wood. “Such a beautiful fire as I had Sunday, 
sand how the cat did enjoy it.” For a great, big, saucy cat is 
husband, children; and friends to Frances. Still the bushel of 
coal will soon be exhausted, and Frances’s room will be cold- 
cer than ever if something isn’t done, and she will grow low- 
-Spirited, as she says she sometimes does, which always makes 
“her feel worse. But even if she kept her spirits up, an old 
woman of sixty ought not to live in a room without fire dur- 
‘ing such weather as we are now having. 
Then there is Mrs —, with five little children, and Louise 
-——, whose father is stone blind, and she cannot leave him 
~even to work or hunt for wonk. And yesterday morning 
Mrs. —— walked from New Chambers Street up town, carry- 
ing her baby and a basket, to get some cold food, and to beg 
that the promised visitors from the city bureau might hurry 
and come, so that the fuel could be sent, for the children were 
60 cold, and a week was a long time to wait. Work to buy 





coal and food!—work to buy coal and food !—is the appeal 
which the poor make to-day as never before. ; 


Though our present object is rather to show the 
need of help than to point out specific methods, we 
copy 2 partial description of one agency for supply- 
ing work—a means of assistance which, of course, is 
far superior than any other, where it is practicable: 

(From the World.) 
THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

It is pleasant to commend to the public so sensible, 
practical, and thorough a charity as the Industrial School. In 
doing it so many ends are accomplished that the effort ata 
systematic relief of the poor would fail were it left undone. 
The only charity to the poor, except in exceptional cases, is 
to enable them to help themselves. To enable poor women 
to help themselves is the only aim of the Industrial School. 
Its method in these days of sentimental and indiscriminate 
alms-giving is so refreshing that it deserves to be known. In 
a large room on the second floor, at 625 Broadway, are placed 
sixty-five sewing machines; on these women are taught to 
sew. Three weeks are considered sufficient to learn. Girls 
cannot take time to learn everything, but as soon as they can 
sew décently they are given work todo. This work is solicit- 
ed from shops, private families, and every possible source. 
When work cannot be found, the society, which is a com- 
pany of charitable ladies, who devote both their time and 
money to it, provide calico to be made up for the mission 
schools. When a dress is made it is taken to the mission and 
the worker is paid for it. For a child’s dress—and every 
woman can make two of them in a day—she is paid fifty cents 
apiece. The mission school ‘gets the elothes, the woman re- 
ceives the moncy, and the society provide the calico. This 
is done only where no othergvork can be found. As rapidly 
as a woman is prepared for family work and superior grades 
of sewing she is recommended by the society and a situation 
found for her. Nota year in existence, the school has taught 
1,699 women and found ‘places for 1,500. That is, they have 
enabled 1,500 women to help themselves. . . . . In thus 
explaining at length the scope and intentions of the Indus- 
trial School there is but one object in view, to call attention 
to the public to a place where the honest, industrious poor 
are to be found, who are trying to help themselves, and who 
now find it very difficult, and to assure it that work sent there 
will be well done, under the oversight of the ladies in charge, 
and that they will take pleasure in supplying families with 
persons able to do all kinds of sewing, and also to enable the 
public in becomibg acquainted with this institution to encour- 
age its continuanée by liberal support, as all that it does acts 
and reacts only forgood. 

{Frém the New York Herald.) 
THE COMPANIONSHIP OF MISERY. 

In an attic room, 12 by 12, at No. — Oak street, live a 
double family of eight persons. Mrs. and Mr. L—, the latter 
an intelligent and respectable mechanic, live in the room, with 
their three children ; and, although they have had to send 
their little ones to bed many a night without a morsel of food, 
they have wealth enough to share their shelter with another 
poor woman named S—— and her two children. Mr. L—— was 
working for a Mr. S——, in Brooklyn, until two months ago, 
when that gentleman became a bankrupt, which event left 
Mr. L—— without work. He can get nothing to do, and his 
prospect for starving is very good and almost certain. His 
lodger, Mrs. S——, has a cancer in the breast; she can neither 
work nor obtain proper treatment for herself; and her two 
children go to school, and when they come home they, in com- 
pany with the other little ones, set out to beg a bit to eat for 
themselves and their parents. Some days the little ones re- 
turn home with empty baskets, and then the household goes 
to bed without any supper. There are no bedclothes in the 
house and the children are almost naked.  — 

In the same attic with the L—s and 8——s is Mrs. Mary 
H—, who has been a widow for thirteen years. She has one 
child, fourteen years of age, who can get nothing todo. She 
has the rheumatism so bad that she cannot without great pain 
move hand or foot. Her room has no ceiling, no bed, no 
clothes, no victuals. The snow and rain come in through the 
roof, and the keen night blasts make the room a very re- 
frigerator. 

A BRAVE BATTLE. 


No. 333 East Eleventh street is Cogan’s Alley. A 
foul, foetid, noisome passage, dark, slimy, and putrescent, 
leads between lofty, gloomy tenements to a human hive that 
is ghastly in its wretchedness. Victor Hugo never wrote of 
more dismal scenes, nor has anything more shocking been 
drawn by the masterly pencil of Doié. Two hundred and fifty 
families are herded in these rear buildings. Among them are 
a great many Italians, who have migrated from Crosby street, 
chiefly ragpickers by profession. Here, in two miserable 
rooms, hardly larger than a stateroom in a steamship, were 
found Thomas M——,, his wife, and four children. He has lost 
the use of his right hand, which is absolutely shrivelled up 
with acute rheumatism, and supports, with a brave heart, a 
sober brain, and a devout trust in Providence, all those six 
person8' on what he makes by selling newspapers. The 
squalor was fearful. The children were in rags, and too few 
even of them to keep out the cold. A spark of fire in a tiny 
stove supplied some heat. The windows, to economize it and 
keep out the bitter cold, were fast closed. The stench was 
fearful. The poor man said the ventilation was good! He 
pointed out with some pride, as showing he was better off 
chan most of his neighbors, a window “ giving on” the stair- 
case, @ mere trap, hardly eighteen inchos square ; $6 a month 
is the rent for this apartment. 


THE EIGHTEENTH WARD. 

This extends from Fourteenth to Twenty-sixth street 
east of Second avenue. At the Eighteenth Precinct Station- 
House, in Twenty-second street, between First and Second 
avenues, Captain Tynan was found, and at once entered into 
the spirit of the inquiry most zealously. . . . Captain Ty- 
nan said it would take a week to begin to see a tithe of the 
awful misery in that precinct. There were over eighty Ilod- 
gers last night, all cases of pure destitution. . . . The Cap- 
tain said the whole of the ward, from Fourteenth to Twenty- 
seventh street and trom First avenue east was in a state of 
destitution. At least two hundred families, to his personal 
knowledge were living on less than one meal a day. The 
strikers on the gas works had been out of work since April 


‘and were in a desperate condition. They had pawned every 


stitch of clothing that money could be raised on and every 
article of furniture. 





AMONG THE WORKING WOMEN. 


One has only to spend a few hours in the office of 
the Working Women’s Protective Union (No. 38 Bleecker 
street) any day to witness scenes and to hear tales of woe ang 
distress that would make the stoutest heart quail and awaken 
the sympathies of the most unsympathetic for those who, 
through no immediate fault of their own, are now suffering 
the pangs.of hunger; and the more poignant arrows of the 
remembrance of a former and better condition of life speak 
more loudly through their features than the words of their 
mouths. Genteel, well educated young women go there daily 
looking for employment. They eagerly clutch at even the 
remotest prospect of earning a few dollars, or finding a home 
for themselves regardless of pecuniary compensation. They 
come wearing their best attire and putting their best side out. 
ward, but when pressed they oftentimes, though very reluc. 
tantly, tell tales of want and poverty that seem hardly cred. 
ible in view of their respectable deportment and attire. But 
one of the last things a woman will give up is her outward 
respectability. When that is gone almost allis gone. These 
young women, too, manifest a degree of social and personal 
pride or self-respect. hardly compatible with their real cir. 
cumstances, and sometimes absolutely refuse the proffered 
aid of money or food, lest their dignity should be compro. 
mised, and their reappearance in search of employment be 
misinterpreted and militate against them. 

For instance, last Saturday Catherine B—, an intelligent, 
courteous young woman, applied at the office of the Union, 
asshe had done before. Her deep destitution was not known, 
but hunger and want were plainly visible in her appearance, 
She was privately invited by one of the ladies of the institu. 
tion to accept something to eat. which she absolutely refused, 
though acknowledging that that was tho third day since she 
had tasted food. Money was pressed upon her then; but this 
was refused also, she giving as a reason that if she must ac. 
cept charity at all she would receive it from the city or State, 
Every explanation that could be made and every persuasion 
that could be used were brought to bear upon her, but they 
were of no avail. All the aid that she would accept from the 
institution was a letter to obtain for her a return passage to 
her homein Ireland. . . . For the last three weeks she hag 
felt the pinches of poverty more than ever, for she could not 
get even the casual week’s work which had previously helped 
her along, and often for two days at a time she went through 
the streets of this great and godly and benevolent city with. 
out tasting a particle of food. Nine months ago, when she 
first entered the office of the Union to find employment, shoe 
was active and rosy-cheeked, and her hair was a rich bla 
color. On Saturday morning when she was there her face w: 
haggard and wan, and her raven tresses had become gr: 
Ske was no longer the blooming country woman of twent 
five or thirty, but was now more like a delicate matron » 
fifty. And this change had been wrought mainly witt 
three or four weeks. The ladies gave her the letter she ask 
for, and as she has not called on them since Saturday it is pry 
sumed she was given a free passage to her Emerald hon 
She lived at No. 280 Mulberry street. : 


A PHYSICIAN’S STORIES. 


One of the most respectable physicians of the Four’! 
ward disclosed to a reporter of the Heratd some harrow) « 
instances of his experience among the poor and distressed o* 


-the lower part of this city. He stated that he would tell 1) 


reporter only of cases in which the afflicted were perfec 
worthy, sober, temperate, honest people. We give his sto 
as nearly as possible, in his own words: 

How A FaTHer Buriep A CHILD.—Some time ago I wi: 
cailed to a house in Vandewater Street to a poor woman ¥ « 
had just given birth toa still-born child. I attended her 
well as I could, and in the evening her husband, who was: 
of work, came to me and applied for the usual return of st. 
birth, which I gave him at once. He said he was too poor 
bury the child and seemed to be in great distress. Sut 
quently he called on me and confessed that he scrambled ov 
the walls of Calvary Cemetery that night and raked up the 
earth with his finger nails to bury the child in consecrated 
ground. I asked him why he did not have the child decently 
buried, and he replied bitterly: ‘* How can I havea funeral if 
I can give my poor wife nothing to eat?” You can thus in- 
agine how heart-broken the poor man was, particularly as he 
was @ dcvout Roman Catholic. This man was an honest, sober 
and temperate mechanic, who was thrown out of employ: 
ment in consequence of the panic. 

A CuI~p DrINnG or Want.—A few weeks ago I was called 
to No. 15 Rose Street, to attend the child of , & tailor but 
lately arrived in thiscountry. I found the boy suffering from 
typhoid fever, his feeble body wasted to a shadow. He wai 
delirious, and lay on a wretched pallet of straw. I saw ats 
glance that the boy was beyond all earthly help, and pro- 
nounced his case hopeless. The poor father tore his hair. I 
told him that the boy could have been saved if he had only 
sent fora doctor sooner. He said it was impossible, as they 
had been living for weeks and weeks on the charity of the 
family whose rooms were directly opposite. ‘I have been 
without employment, and have had no money, and we feared 
you would not come without pay,’ the father said. At the 


. game time the honest man tendered me a dollar which he had 


begged, and which I of course refused. 


ST1L1, ANOTHER VICTIM OF STARVATION.—An engraver 
from Bristol, England, came here a few months ago, with his 
wife and child. At first he obtained employment, but the 
panic threw him upon his scant resources. The young wif? 
became a mother, and they were so poor that the child led 
but a very sickly existence, and simply for want of proper 
nutrition. Upon its decease, which was caused by this lack of 
food, he had neither money to buy himself bread nor to defray 
the expenses of burying the child. He said to me: “ My child 
must lie here until some one takes pity on me.” Through the 
kindness. of the officers of Trinity parish and a lady, who de- 
frayed the costs in common, the child was buried. Could 
anything be more terrible? 

ILL FOR WANT OF Foop.—Yosterday I was cailed to Baxter 
Street to attend an old lady, eighty-two years of age, who 
was suffering from pneumonia. Her condition was such that 
I sent immediately for a priest, the poor woman being 
Roman Catholic. I asked why they did not send for a doctor 
before, and they replied with the pride that you will fre 
quently find among these worthy people, that they were t00 
poor, and that the patient’s condition was directly caused by 
want of sustenance. Thus she had been lingering without 
proper food for a week, and now I expect her son, a mechani 
out of work, every mioment to ask for a death certificate. 
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Financial -# 


From Saturday, February 7, to Satur- 
day, February 14. 


Wall Street.—Money at 4@5 per cent. is in ex- 
cess for call loans, while holders of Government 
collaterals at command can borrow all they want at 
sper cent. Currentrates for commercial paper are 
5%@6% per cent. for the very best names, with ex- 
ceptional instances of negotiation at 5 per cent. 
Cable dispatches report gains of bullion in the 
Banks of England and France. In Congress noth- 
ing seems certain, but upon the whole the most 
objectionable phases of inflation are losing ground. 

Government Bonds.— Prices are still ad- 

under an increasing demand for invest- 
ment at home and abroad. 

The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 
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* old. Without speculation of an ostentatious 
description, gold has been considerably firmer. No 
one on the street now counts upon a speedy de- 
dine in the premium, for any possible increase in 
the volume of the currency will, of course, favor 
arise, and while it is out of the power of the 
Treasury to accumulate specie, nothing else need 
be looked for. ° 

State Bonds.—The only considerable dealings 
were in Tennessees and Virginias, at some advance 
on recent prices. The former are quoted at 8334 for 
the new sixes, and the latter at 513g for the old.6 per 
cent. consolidated loan. 

Railroad Bonds.—The aggregate transactions 
were probably larger than for any previous week of 
the present year, and at somewhat advanced prices. 
The miscellaneous list is beginning to receive 
more attention than for some time past, and low- 


rieed bonds of respectable antecedents are being 
fiken up at favorable figures. 

Stocks.—a _tendency toward Maier re- 
yailed ey the week. Asto AF 
future, the mercial and Financial tOhrontele says 
that several points must be taken into account: 

1. The movements of cliques or combinations of 
speculators in this market. 2. The present and 
pave go of the —< market. 8. a 


ition of the sev roperties w 
stocks are dealt in. “Whe en all three of these in- 
fluences are aaa AY hel A. A an w caer’ move- 
ost sure to ba pene 


ment, buoyanc: 
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but as yh i clidues speculation, i 
ean hardly that, since the great break- 
ing up of Jt ear, ~ ag tN be formed 
such powerful and controlling combinations 
for some time to come. 


The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 
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NEw YorE, Feb..16, 1874, 
BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, 

No. 5 Nassau 8. 
Wer Buy anv SELL GOVERNMENT Bonps, 
and Gold at current market rates; buy Gold 
Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at 
the Stock Exchange on Commission for cash; 
receive Deposits, and allow interest at.-the 
tate of four per cent.; make Collections, and 
transact a general Banking and Financial busi- 

hess, 


We also deal in the CenTRAL Pacrric and 
WESTERN PACIFIC GOLD BONDS, whieh; at 
Present prices, are very desirable for invest- 
ment, 

We are also selling the CenrraL Pacrric 
GoLD Six Per Cent. LAND Bonps at 8 and 
accrued interest. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Teached last year $14,000,000, and its businessis 
Constantly increasing. 

The continued scarcity of Government 
Bonds, with steadily advancing prices, is in- 
creasing the demand for the best class of rail- 
toad securities, and their ‘relative advantage 
for interest-paying invéstment at current 
market prices is generally recognized. 
FISK & HATCH. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 
CO., 


Evan |3. ew st ac 











TURNER BROTHERS, 
c. 

rs ag BANKERS, {FE Tarner, 

No. 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St.. New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS §0- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


GREENLEAF, NORRIS & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 

66 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell Srocxs and Bonps at the 
New York Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion. Money advanced on Securities 
consigned for sale. 


A. W. GREENLEAF, JOHN B. NORRIS, 
WARREN EK. GREENLEAP. 


INVESTMENT CerrtiFIcaTEs. 


Seca Real Estate, and Guaran<- 
ood Da Interest 7 3-10 Quarterly. “a 
Correspondence invited. Address 


Merchants, Farmers and Mechanics’ Savings Bank 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTANT 
TO INVESTORS 


AND HOLDERS OF 
STATE, COUNTY, MUNICIPAL, | toes 
AND 














RAILWAY BONDS. 
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Accounts received and tnterest allowed on bal- 
Sem weeks checked for at sight, same as 


H. C. WILLIAMS & CO., 
. BANKERS, 
P. 0. Box 4,002 49 Wall St., New York. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York; 
allow interest on deposits, draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Létiers of Credit available at all 
points at home and.abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale. 

UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 996 & 398 CANAL SP., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings5to7. 


Assets---Qver Ten Million peeve, 


lu: ven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dul- 
om ~~ ix Per cent. Interest A oe + onl 


Bank books 1 English, Bynes 
Gq. 8. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. KINES. Pooe 
TT 8. AMIMOUR, 


wie Pr PER. CRN a 


Sve money on first-class 
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Drawer 167, Des Moines Iowa. 


Central Railroad Extension Co. 
OF LONG ISLAND. 

First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds, 
Coupon Bonds of $1000 and $500 Each. 
INTEREST DUE 1st MAY AND Ist Nov. 
PRINCIPAL DUE 19. 

Price 87 1-2 and Accrued Interest. 
A limited amount for sale by 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 





by the bo Dor olen: 

ork and New i eres ; 
ot lowak President. Address JA B. HEART. “ 
Ww Secretary, ae 


NEW YORK, BROOKLYN 
AND 
JERSEY CITY STOCKS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


GEO. K. SISTARE, 
24 Nassau Street. 





The Yankee Letter File and Binder |: 





MERCHANTS BANKERS, IN NCE CO's, 
RAILROAD CO’S, and business men of all classes 
We call our attention’ AN, this INDISPENSABLE 
ARTI week. It has 


py Capes. the ey RE of all alt others in the COUN Rot, 
our - 


7: 
WALNUT and 8H It occupies but 
half the room on your DESK, while in - of those 
above mentioned. It is warranted to © pases 
satisfaction, or money refunded. Don't p rchase 
others watil ou examine it. For sale by Fall STA. 
TION BALE. thro’ 


hout the U: 
Bend for zene — 7 
‘actured b: 


DUNHAM & CO., 


Office and Factory, 46 Centre St.. N.Y. 


$1,500 in Premiums. 
Important to Potate Growers. _ 


tes. 





COMPTON'S | s SURPRISE showing Habit 


to be divided among the six successfu 
uce the larg: 


HAUTY. or COMPTON'S 5 SURPRIS E, 
ee ‘of anucre of measured ground. 


Dor eae each vari oer. 
to be divided among the six successful 

tors who shall prods ce the largest a= 
from ONE FOpnD of the seed of either 
the above-named varieties. $250 for each variciy. 
Subject to conditions named in our Potato Cata- 
ie, & copy of which will be mailed to all ap- 

Bre Fook in all cases to be purchased ased from us. 

Bliss’ Gardener's Almanac and Abridged Cata- 
logue, 100 pages, illustrated. Mailed es all appli- 
cants S huaaerhed at two <prso-cent 5 stam 

Bliss’ I Flower 
ana Kitchen Ga 2 pases, several hundred 
illustrations, with a beau y colored lithograph. 
Mailed to all with a'Bes upon receipt of 25 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. BOC TT ee ae 2 rk. 
THE VICTOR 


DRILL CHUCK. 


TRIUMPHANT AT 


VIENNA. 


Send ‘for Circular of 
Machinist and Carpenters’ 
Tools. 

















M’E’G CO., 
Middletown, Conn. 
HOUSEKEEPERS! 


Electro-Silicon 


2 is GUARANTEED to be 
¢ the | best article known 

2 if r Cleaning and Pol- 
GO. Wi Yt 

ED WA ee, Be 0. 

y drug- 

/; gists, house-furnishing 
¥& stores and jewelers. 


CORRE EBBINS- 


INo. 9 Gold St., N. Y. 














ON THIS PICTURE, 








COMMON KEROSENE OIL. 
THE HICH TEST, NON-EX 


ASTOR 
Put up for Family use in 5, 10, 





37 Bread Street. 





‘The Road is an extension ef A. T. Stewart's Cen- 
tral Railroad of L. 1,, and is in operation. t 


tr” Price, 25 cents a galign. 
' NEW YORK CITY OIL CO., 





HUBBARD & CURTISS |. 


INSTANT DRESS ELEVATOR 


Transforms the Train’? into the “ straight 
front” Walking Dress, as quick as you gould drop 







Jose hand Lise change back to a *“ Train 
stas eauic > ‘ = 
on demands ; 

the. Dent tat this = 
r is cer- — 

Seine invaluable. It saves = 
the Does away with S 
xpense and a 

weight of Skirt - fac’ @® 
Protectors,” filthy an _ 

drabbled . Under. & 
clothes, etc. The “ELE- J 
ATOR,” can be chang- i=} 
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Scientific any Samtary. 


IMPURITIES IN WATER. 


A T the recent annual meeting of the American 

Public Health Associution, Professor Chandler 
observed, in the course of remarks on the sanitary 
chemistry of water, that the organic matter which is 
dangerous in water is sewage, and many diseases, 
especially typhoid fever, have been developed by the 
presence of these impurities. It has been found by 
actual experiment that water which remains over- 
night in lead pipesin New York contains one-tenth of 
a grain of lead to the gallon. It now seems to be well 
established that rivers possess the power of self-puri- 
fication, and the drainage of a great city can be re- 
ceived within an ordinary river without destruction 
of its wholesomeness. The Croton water brought to 
this city every day contains 22/ tons of mineral mat- 
ter. To poison the Croton water for one day it would 
require 34 tons of strychnine, and there is not, proba- 
bly, a ton of strychnine in the world. It would take 
114 tons of arsenic to accomplish the same purpose. 
Threats of poisoning the Croton supply during the war 
were therefore ridiculous. 


NITROGEN IN PLANTS. 


N the opinion of the late eminent chemist, 

Baron Liebig, plants are able to assimilate nitrogen 
from the atmosphere, and it is unnecessary to convey 
it to the plant in the soil by means of fertilizers. The 
Boston Journal of Chemistry says that Stiickhardt 
holds the contrary opinion, and that the experiments 
of Dr. Hellriegel, professor of agriculture, undertaken 
to decide this poiut, have resulted in favor of Stick- 
hardt’s theory. Dr. Hellriegel took eight pots, in 
which he placed fine sand, previously heated to de- 
stroy any organic matter, and planted in them peas, 
barley, buckwheat, and rape, making two pots of each. 
The necessary fertilizers were supplied, and an extra 
quantity of nitrogen was added to one pot of each. It 
was found that those plants which had been supplied 
with nitrogen in the soil flourished and grew luxuri- 
antly, while those which had only the nitrogen of the 
air were stunted and small. It is not stated in what 
form the nitrogen was employed; probably as some 
salt of ammonia. 














SILICA LENSES. 


HE following method of obtaining a cheap mi- 
croscope-lens, which is given by a recent French 
optical work, is ascribed to an experiment of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy. One end of a wheat straw is ignited, and 
the spear is allowed to consume gradually. The cinder 
is then heated in the blue flame of a burner, and from 
the silica obtained a solid globule of glass is formed, 
which is said to be well adapted to microscopic pur- 
poses. 





CAPILLARY ATTRACTION 


T a recent session of the French Academy of 

Sciences, an account was given of a curious phe- 
nomenon of capillarity, for a description of which we 
are indebted to the Scientific American. A small 
quantity of bisulphide of carbon is placed in a flask, 
and a tight roll of filtering-paper is inserted into the 
liquid through a hole in the cork. Owing to the 
porosity of the paper the bisulphide ascends, and, on 
coming in contact with the atmosphere, evaporates 
very rapidly. A temperature of very nearly 0° Fah- 
renheit is thus produced, under ordinary circum- 
stances. The water held in a vaporous condition in 
the air is consequently condensed and precipitated in 
the state of hoar frost, and is said to form with the bi- 
sulphide a peculiar hydrate, which is deposited on the 
paper in a white layer. As new quantities of the bi- 
sulphide are continually supplied, the phenomenon 
continues until a mushroom-shaped excrescence, per- 
haps an inch in height and broad in proportion, sur- 
mounts the flask. 

MM. Dumas and Chevreul suggest that this may 
point to the explanation of certain geological phe- 
nomena, such as ferruginous and calcareous concre- 
tions, of which the forms are identical with that of the 
artificial stalagmite described. 


EXPERIMENTS ON GUN-COTTON. 


HE experiments of Professor Abel and Mr. E. 
QO. Brown on gun-cotton, or pyroxyline, conduct- 
ed during the past ten years, furnish very interesting 
and instructive results concerning the properties of 
this powerful explosive. Its energy of explosion 
varies with the way in which it is inflamed. Thus, if 
gently ignited by a spark, the cotton, in the form of 
yarn, smoulders slowly away; when set on fire by a 
flame, it burns up rapidly; if it is ignited in the form 
of a charge in a mine or fire-arm, it explodes like gun- 
powder similiarly placed; and if fired with great vio- 
lence with a few grains of fulminate of mercury, it is 
detonated with the same terrible force and effect as 
the fulminate. 

Since these determinations, the same experimenters 
have found that gun-cotton explodes to the best ad- 
vantage when damp; and the explosion is just as 
violent as when the material is dry. As gun-cotton is 
not only non-explosive, but also non-inflammable, 
when very wet, this discovery is of very great im- 
portance, In fact, it would ‘be as servigeable as a wet 








towel in extinguishing a fire. When placed in con- 
tact, however, with a cake of dry gun-cotton to start 
the action, and ignited by a little fulminate of mer- 
cury, it explodes with the utmost violence. The 
amount of water makes a difference; for, in sub- 
marine mining, compressed cakes enclosed in a fishing- 
net, with a dry primer and a fulminate fuse, will 
explode with as much energy as when confined in a 
water-tight steel case. 

If anumber of gun-cotton cakes be placed ina line in 
contact with each other, and the line be detonated at 
one end, the explosion will travel with a velocity only 
exceeded by that of light and electricity. In one ex- 
periment forty-two feet of the material was fired, and 
the velocity measured for every six feet by a Noble’s 
chronoscope. In this case the velocity was very uni- 
form, varying between nineteen and twenty thousand 
feet per second. 

We are indebted to Nature for the above details. 
This same substance, as well as the other well known 
quick explosives, nitro-glycerin, dynamite, and dualin, 
have been extensively experimented upon recently by 
our own military and naval engineers; but their re- 
sults, which will doubtless be of great interest and 
importance, have not yet been made public. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


ER 


LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hay- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped. RENEW NOW! 

















OUR READERS. 


F you enjoy the Christian Union you have 
two duties (which, performed, become pleasures), 
namely, to aid the paper in its efforts to enter every 
household with its cheery influence, thus strengthening 
it by enlarging its circulation; and to do your friends 
a favor by showing them how to get so good a paper 
and such satisfactory home-pictures. Show your pict- 
ures and lend your paper, and do what you can to 
swell the splendid army of readers of the Christian 
Union. 


If you know of a trustworthy and wide-awake you: 
man or young woman who has been thrown out o 
employment these hard times, suggest writing to J. B. 


Ford & Co. for information about an agency to get 


subscriptions for thé paper, or their-standard books. 
They have nearly two thousand agents at work for 
them, but there is always room for another good one 


»—and anyone can be a good one who really means to. 


So here you have it: Are you satisfied with ‘your 
paper. and pleased with your pictures? “Help to’ cir- 
culate them! Do you know any active, intelligent 
person lacking employment? Send him or her to us! 


SOMETHING NEW. 


NE of the most charming pictures which the 
art-stores have offered for sale lately is the one 
published by our experienced friend, W. E. Caldwell, 
of Nassau St., New York. Mr. Caldwell has recently 
been buying paintings and having them reproduced 
on stone by the skillful artists of Paris, so that he is 
getting aseries of beautiful foreign chromo-lithographs 
in oil colors, which are rapidly taken up by the trade 
and the people. 

The particular thing to which we referred, however, 
is a large flower-piece, which retails at $5. We saw 
it in Paris in an unfinished state, and instantly tried to 
make arrangements to secure it for our own use. But 
Mr. Caldwell declined to shut himself out from the 
profit which he could make through the trade, and we 
did not secure exclusive control of it. 

However, we did so far succeed as to get it (in large 
quantities) at such prices that we can afford to present 
it to every subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit, the-weekly 
pamphlet issue of Mr. Beecher’s current sermons. We 
have mentioned it before, but it is new and beautiful. 
An old moss-grown Cross, symbol of the Saviour’s 
earthly work and death, stands in the gray dawn of 
Resurrection Morning, wreathed with vines and clus- 
ters of violet and pure lilies of the valley—the flowers 
and foliage of early Spring, sr mbols of. the new life. 
As a whole, the picture is an e> ‘site expression in 
natural objects of the central thoux.'t of the New Tes- 
tament, and will receive a warm welcome from all 
who love The Book. Its title, The Lord ts Risen, em- 
bodies the sentiment of this noble composition. The 
picture is a surprise to almost 2very one who sees it. 
We have not yet heard or read of asinglesuggestion for 
the bettering of it,—no criticism, no #fs or buts, noth |; 
ing except prompt and cordial approbation... head cer- 


tainly is an exquisitely graceful thing. . 


MONEY MAKING BUSINESS FOR 
HARD TIMES. 


ANY a man and many a woman who in 
ordinary times command good salaries are, by 
the stress of hard times upon their employers, thrown 
out of employment. To such, we offer immediate, 
simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requiring only 
honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send to us for our 
circulars and terms to canvassers for our paper, and 
you will see what the work is, and how well it pays; 
take an agency and you will thank us for the sugges- 
tion, while we shall also profit by your well-paid, 
efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, do 
good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent, 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 











THE CAMPAIGN. 


E have the best possible news on all sides’ 
for our subscription lists for next year. Our. 
Agents are sending in splendid lists of names; our 
mails come burdened with renewals aud new subscrip- 
tions. Even in “hard times” people realize that a 
thoroughly interesting and good paper is cheap at the 
price of the CHrIsTIAN Uniton—something less than 
one cent a day !—-and when the pictures are thrown 
into the scale the balance turns very quickly and the 
game is won! 
Let every young man or woman who lacks employ= 
ment apply for an Agency! This is profitable work 
for hard times. 








“IMMEDIATE DELIVERY.” 


ITH a full supply in stock of the new 

premiums “ Our Boys,” and the old favorite 

pair ‘‘ OuR GIR1s,” we are delivering pictures to sub- 

scribers as fast as their names are received and properly 
booked. 

If, therefore, having subscribed for this coming year, 
you have not received your New Premium Pair, ex- 
amine our table of prices and compare it with your 
remittance. If you have sent enough money, drop wué 
a@ line, for there is some error; if you have not sent 
enough, SEND IT! Only, do not look for the Premi- 
unis in less than two weeks from the-time we receive 
your subscription, as it takes that time to properly 
book the names and arrange the premium lists. 

Our premium chromos, frames, ete., are all ready fo1 
immediate delivery. The rush may be too much for 
us, but we have made such ample provision that we 
feel safe. Meantime the good old maxim must hold— 
First Come, First SERVED! 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR. BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE Nap.” 
HESE .are two new and original pictures. 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian. Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother. 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri 
can homes with those: charming Baby-Heads now 
called . 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast As 
Either pair of these elegant Picture Premium: 
will be presented to.every annual subscriber to th: 
Christian Union, (Subscription price $3.) Or the fou: 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Tw 
Years. The additional price for mounting and fre: 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair 
“THE LORD IS RISEN:"” { 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Ptece. 
This is presented to every anntc. ,,ubscriber to 
Plymouth Pulpit. (Size 114x16¥ inches, Selling price 
in art-stores $5.) The subscription price of Plymouth 
Pulpit is $3. The additional price for mounting and 
free delwery of the premium picture to the subscriber 
is 35 cents. \ 
RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subsortbing as follows: 
1. Errner pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be delivered with the Chris- 
tian Union for two years at. 
3. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for os 
3 
4. Errn&ér pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
gees ma Plymouth Pulpit, each for one — 
5. posi ee mounted; and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 
Union for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one 
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REcEIPTS FoR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when. remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. sary b escort 
ceipt be desired, three cents.or a postage stamp or postal caré 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 
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